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On prime mover exhausts, efficiency de- 
mands a high vacuum through conden- 
sation. This layout illustrates a typical 
condenser used with high pressure steam 
prime mover. The cooling water is pumped 
through the tubes around which the steam 
passes and condenses. The condensate can 
then be re-used after being heated. 


Non-condensable gases and air must be 
removed to maintain vacuum. In this two 
stage steam jet air ejector, the first stage 
partially compresses air from the main 
condenser, and discharges mixed air and 
steam into an inter condenser where the 
steam is further condensed and trapped 
back to the main condenser hot well. The 
air is drawn off by the second stage ejector 
and compressed to atmospheric pressure. 
This mixture of steam and air is passed 
through an after condenser where the 
steam is again condensed and trapped back 
to the main condenser hot well. The air 
which is at atmospheric pressure is re- 
moved from the system through an air vent 
or air meter. 

Each stage of the air ejector is provided in 
duplicate to assure a full load standby at 
all times. Consultation with accredited 
piping engineers and contractors is ree- 
ommended when planning any major pip- 
ing installation. Copies of Layout No. 25, 
enlarged, with additional information, will 
be furnished on request. Mail coupon. 


A CHOICE OF OVER 600 JENKINS VALVES 
To save time, to simplify planning, to get 
the advantages of Jenkins specialized engi- 
neering experience ... select all the valves 
you need from the Jenkins line, fully de- 
scribed in the Jenkins Catalog. It’s your 
best assurance of the lowest cost in the 
long run. 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York 13; Bridgeport, 


Conn.; Atlanta; Boston; Philadelphia; Chicage; 


SanFrancisco. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal 
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ARCHITECTURE AND POLITICS 


The question as to how much political activity is proper for a con- 
scientious architect interested in improving his town may be raised 
by the article in this issue on The Architect And His Community. 
It is an obvious fact that any plans for the betterment of a community 
must involve politics. Planning politics aren’t party politics; the line- 
up of “liberals” behind the housing and planning bill sponsored by 
Republican Senator Taft should prove that. While there are archi- 
tects who are Republicans and architects who are Democrats and 
architects who would welcome a third party, all designers and 
planners ought to be politically active in the interest of better physical 
surroundings. 


Next year will be an important one politically. There is a primary 
responsibility on each architect, as a citizen, to register, and then 
to vote, no matter what his “political” opinions may be. But there is 
the important secondary duty to study, objectively, from the point 
of view of a technical adviser to the public, all issues that affect 
planning. 


If architects really became actively interested in the politics of plan- 
ning, it would split the profession wide open. We believe that this 
would be all to the good, if it resulted in a real discussion of the 
issues and an understanding of the politics of planning. It isn’t 
enough to be anti-things. You can’t just be against “government in 
housing,” or “government controls,” for instance. No one would be 
radical enough to urge the end of F.H.A. or H.O.L.C.; the squawk 
from builders, realtors, and mortgagors would be terrific. And cer- 
tainly it wouldn’t be good advice to urge that this government in- 
vestment be left with no strings attached. It’s a question of what 
government in what housing, for whose benefit. We urge that all of 
you avoid automatic, prejudiced political reactions as earnestly as you 
would avoid stereotyped, unthinking building design. In each case you 
have a responsibility greater than that of the untrained citizen. 
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A NEW 
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DOOR-FRAME ASSEMBLY 


_. . beauty, strength, ruggedness, and ease 
of installation in a ‘packaged’ construction. 


ews HIs announcement is of vital 
© Gdeimnee to every archi- 
tect. contractor, chain store ex- 
ecutive, and retail merchant. 
It presents for the first time a 
door-frame assembly—in one unit 
which eliminates all problems 
of setting and fitting; saves time; 
and is one of the sturdiest and 
handsomest extruded structural 
shapes yet designed. 
“Pittsburgh's” new Herculite 
Door-Frame Assembly is unique. 
Bothersome details about clear- 
ances and a score of other time- 
and labor-consuming matters, 
formerly encountered in such 
jobs, are entirely eliminated. This 
assembly replaces the complicated 
custom-made frames which re- 
quired many different kinds of 
materials and the services of vari 
ous trades to install. 
Available in twelve standard 
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GLASS 


stvles. this new door-frame assem- 
blv will satisfy almost every re 
quirement. Constructed to accom 
modate standard Herculite 
lempered Plate Glass doors, it is 
supplied complete with checking 
floor hinges and top pivots, ready 
to bolt into the rough building 
opening. All clearances on the 
frame and doors are controlled 
by accurate factory gauges. This 
adds up to the greatest simplicity 
of installation: When the build- 
ing is ready to receive the doors, 
they are simply set on the hinge 
pivot, the top pivot is dropped 
into the top channel, and the 
entire structure iS complete. It’s 
as easy as that. 

We urge you to mail the cou- 
pon for complete information 
about this revolutionary _pre- 
fabricated door-frame assembly. 
Do it today. 
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and are Beautiful too . 


When picture windows are discussed you often 
hear the remark—“They’re beautiful but have limited func- 
tional use.” In the past, picture windows have been beautiful 
but that’s about all. Other than letting in light and keeping 
out the elements they had no utility. Now Ceco offers picture 
windows of steel that are not only beautiful but have full 
utility, too. This comes from controlled ventilation. Yes, 
picture windows of steel that breathe. That capture and con- 
trol every stray breeze. That turn any amount of fragrant 
fresh air into the home. 

And best of all, these picture windows are made 
from easy-to-install standard Ceco casements. Annoying delays 
are eliminated—no waiting for special frame work. These 
are stock windows. They are easy to operate and always 
fit—no sticking, warping, or swelling. No fitting, planing 
or weather-stripping. Cost? Lowest of all installed. Yes, 


for the greatest utility ever and breathtaking beauty, too, 


specify Ceco picture windows of steel—an ultra handsome 


detail for any type of architecture. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 5701 W. 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 
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HOW TO MAKE 
A PICTURE WINDOW 
from CECO Stock Casements 


Here’s one of many combinations. 
Order a Ceco stock casement 44 
Fixed with muntins removed as illus- 
trated. Combine with Ceco stock 
casements 1414-Left-Hand and 1414- 
Right-Hand by use of Ceco standard 
mullions. There you have a picture 
window all ready for glazing. 

This simple way of assembling re- 
duces cost. The slender lines add 
beauty, let in 30°) more light, too. 


See Ceco catalogs in Sweet's Architectural File 
or write for literature 


Partial list of other Ceco Products 


METAL FRAME SCREENS * ALUMINUM 
STORM WINDOWS «+ MEYER STEEL- 
FORMS « REINFORCING STEEL « STEEL 
JOISTS AND ROOF DECK * METAL 
WEATHERSTRIPS * METAL LATH AND 
ACCESSORIES « HIGHWAY PRODUCTS 
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VIEWS 


PLEADS FOR BALANCE 


Dear Editor: The article by Milton 
Kirchman (August 1947 PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE, p. 41) has contributed 
nothing toward the understanding or 
appreciation of modern work. While 
pointing out the irrationality which 
marks so much of the choice of forms, 
materials, and modern technology, and 
while attributing the style of much of 
our modern construction to purely es- 
thetic principles, Mr. Kirchman never 
attempts to make clear that such think- 
ing to a great extent is the thinking 
which goes into anything designed and 
made. 


The “internationalist” (and all other) 
designers are prompted in their reason- 
ing by two things: first, the functional 
considerations which determine the over- 
all aspect as well as many details of 
the work; second, the irrational, purely 
esthetic outlook which governs the de- 
signer’s choice where pure utilitarianism 
is not the only consideration. 


It seems to me that these two points 
are appropriate in the discussion of 
almost any design and fabrication. 
Where have the purely rational, func- 
tional thinkers produced any work of 
consequence or beauty which was solely 
rational and functional? And I have 
yet to see the work which was born of 
pure esthetic consideration and of that 
alone which is an example of worth- 
while architecture. The works we re- 
spect and acclaim and are inspired by 
are the ones which show the considered 
balance between rational thinking and 
esthetic feeling. 


Mr. Kirchman’s article tends to cast a 
shadow on the estheticism of the “in- 
ternationalists.” He does a disservice 
to the designers who are today building 
fresher, more sensible, and more beauti- 
ful structures. 

DAVID KOSAKOFF 

Elmhurst, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTS OR COPYISTS 


Dear Editor: After reading Henry M. 
Seaver’s letter in the August issue of 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, I couldn’t 
help but wonder what would become 
of the profession if we younger men of 
the profession had to be guided by such 
unprogressive men as Mr. Seaver. 


If we were to proceed along the lines 
Mr. S. suggests, we would not be archi- 
tects but merely copyists, copying the 
mistakes of past copyists. If this was 
all the profession of architecture had 
to offer, I am sure there would be very 
few architects in the years to come. 
Borrowing two paragraphs from Royal 
Barry Wills’ book, This Business of 
Architecture (who incidentally is an ex- 


pert copyist, but also can and does do 
good modern architecture), he states as 
follows: 


“Years ago, when the practice of archi- 
tecture went into its professional phase, 
it created the architect as an unbiased 
defender of his client’s interests, a 
role which is still one of his more im- 
portant obligations. Simultaneously it 
made him a priest of arty mysteries and 
a defender of traditional dogma, to the 
detriment of progressiveness and the 
cult of common sense. 

“Now the changing world has banished 
ironclad traditionalism and introduced 
to the architect a host of competitors 
in the realm of pure and impure busi- 
ness. Because of sacrosanct decades of 
defenseless immunity his back is more 
nearly to the wall than he realizes, but 
he has the best of arguments for his 
continued existence will he but galvanize 
himself into an intelligent aggressive- 
ness.” 

As to Mr. Seaver’s remark that he has 
never done “modern” design, as the 
people he knows are refined and have 
good taste; I would feel from that re- 
mark that they also must live in houses 
with outside plumbing, drive a horse and 
buggy, cook on a wood or coal stove, and 
burn candles or kerosene lights. 


Rost. A. MILLER 
Portland, Ore. 


NO HAND-ME-DOWNS! 


Dear Editor: In reply to the letter of 
Mr. Henry Seaver in the “Views” sec- 
tion of your August issue, I wish to 
contend the philosophy of Mr. Seaver, 
one who is completing a life’s work in 
architecture and who fairly represents 
his generation, with the philosophy, in 
few words, of one, myself, who fairly 
represents the generation now beginning 
their life’s adventure in architecture. 


That Mr. Seaver’s years in his pro- 
fession were “very enjoyable” is, indeed, 
fine, and we young men are assuredly 
hoping, even expecting, to find joy in 
this our chosen field, but not so easily, 
it would seem, as the generation now 
passing. Not so easily, I claim, for now, 
the young architect, more sensitive to 
such practical yet exciting matters as 
revolutionary advances in science and 
building materials and methods, ex- 
panded modes of living, large-scale city 
planning and public housing, activity in 
the allied arts, and continuous review of 
contemporary work in other nations will 
not be satisfied to adhere religiously 
to the demands of the untrained and 
unimaginative (in the arts) client-pub- 
lic and to depend upon the dusty jour- 
nals of yesteryear. 


In leaving the field, Mr. Seaver discounts 
anything “modern” by referring to the 
current erection of big flats in Georgian 
style and he discloses an unblemished 
record maintained over his years of serv- 
ice of never having been approached by 
a client desirous of “modern design,” 
said clients having such “good taste.” 
Good taste! The young architect of to- 
day may consider good taste to be a 
symptom of a dogged adherence to 


hand-me-down forms and fancies and an 
equally dogged distrust and resistance 
to new ideas, any experimental frame of 
mind, and adventure. With the young 
architect zestfully committed to inves, 
tigate the intriguing architectural hori- 
zons in this age of industrial and social] 
advancements and possibilities, can the 
specter of multistory buildings with 
seventeenth-century trimmings and the 
stultifications of refined good taste be 
more than a halter and a discourage- 
ment? We’re too full of life and ideas 
for that! 
ROBERT C. GAEDE 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


PLANNING: TWO JOBS 


Dear Editor: 1 was very much inter- 
ested in your Observations on the edu- 
cation of a planner, particularly your 
statement that every town planner 
must be an architect. Of course in our 
training of architects, as you know, 
we have always been interested in 
getting them to understand the prob- 
lems of town planning. No architec- 
tural student will be graduated from 
my school who has not had a pretty 
thorough training along town planning 
lines. However, I question the possi- 
bility that every town planner can be 
an architect, or necessarily should be 
one, although town planning certainly 
must have an understanding of what 
the role of architecture and architects 
is in town planning. 


I visualize the town planning function 
as being divided into two parts, if we 
are to do the job that is ahead of us in 
all of our cities. We need thoroughly 
trained men—technicians in govern- 
ment, public administration, politics, 
economics, sociology, and public rela- 
tions. These men, as I visualize them, 
would be the program planners. They 
are the men who will write the speci- 
fications for the city planning job. 
They are the men who will set the 
social and economic goals towards 
which the plan should be directed. It is 
up to the second technician, the techni- 
cally trained planner with architectural 
and engineering training, to provide the 
means for accomplishing the physical 
requirements of the program. The arch- 
angel Gabriel himself would be about the 
only person capable of handling both 
jobs competently, and yet we are at- 
tempting to train a number of men to do 
them both. Our world has become so 
complex, even on the local planning level, 
that I am thoroughly convinced that 
the two types of training must go hand 
in hand in a joint program, in order 
that the two technicians may learn 
what the other jobs are, how to speak 
each other’s language, and how to get 
along with each other in the future in 
an action program. 


Notice I use the word “action.” Up to 
now the general philosophy has been 
that the planner is to be an adviser and 
a coordinator. This is a questionable 
philosophy because so little has re- 


(Continued on page !0) 
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To meet varying subsoil conditions 
and to carry the required loads in 
the most economical manner, Ray- 
mond piles are specifically engi- 


neered for each particular job 


The Standard Pile with its heavy 
taper is most economical as a fric- 
tion pile. The principal purpose of 
the Step Taper Pile is to reach hard 
ep celibate M-b Moreyatste(-e-Ve)(-Mel_}o} tate ole 
low cut-off. The Step Taper Pipe 
Pile and the Wood Composite Pile 
are used in soil conditions where 
piles of very great lengths are re- 


quired. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


sulted from it. Coordination does not 
imply specific action in any direction. 
It is a sort of circular movement. Coor- 
dination in government is purely an 
administrative function. Until we step 
beyond coordination into the actual pro- 
gram, which the trained architectural 
technician requires as a basis to the 
plan, we will continue to maintain the 
vested interest in the status quo. 


CaRL Feiss, Director 
School of Architecture & Planning 
University of Denver 


IMPLEMENT 


DIFFERENT TYPES 


Dear Editor: Mr. Weidlinger has pre- 
sented a timely and well prepared article 
on welding. applied to structural steel 
in the June and July issues. 


I feel the author should have given more 
attention to design and planning of dif- 
ferent types of structures. Welding is 
an accepted process and it has been 
used for the last fifteen years in join- 
ing members and fabrication of frames. 


On the discussion of rigid frames vs. 
column-beam structures, a distinction 
should have been made between types 
of frames susceptible to continuity and 
of those requiring flexible connections. 
Office buildings, hospitals, libraries with 
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Actual specifications from Schlage Drawing #C-2315: 


“Knob action must be smooth, free, and snappy. 
Key action must be smooth, free, and definite. 
Knob catch must engage freely and securely. 
Check demountable knob feature with P-5126 


instruction. 


Check for proper hook-up with latch unit.” 


Such dependable action is assured by perfectly formed 
parts, manufactured to exacting dimensions. 
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low loadings and standard bays will not 
show any economy in taking advantage 
of continuity. The saving in cost of 
steel does not, in general, compare 
favorably with the cost of additional 
welding, fabrication, and time needed 
for an elastic analysis. The practice is 
to use flexible connections and although 
saving in steel is possible, it is offset by 
the detail drawings required. Sometimes 
beams can be run continuously through 
a few bays, but the economy in this 
case depends also on whether the sav- 
ing on the cost of steel justifies the 
added cost of welding. Rigid frames and 
multi-story structures as used in indus- 
trial buildings take full advantage of 
continuity and show decided economy. 


The paragraphs covering the complex- 
ity of elastic analysis are very clear and 
place the architect in a position to ap- 
preciate the difficulty and extra amount 
of work required. However, there are 
various approaches to the solutions of 
rigid frames and a method can be chosen 
to suit the structure under considera- 
tion and the required accuracy. 


G. MIANULLI 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


V. A. PROGRAM UNWIELDY 


Dear Editor: As we know now, there is 
no intention of turning the program 
back to V. A., at least not any part of 
it on which the private architects have 
worked. In any case, we do not believe 
that the situation is going to be as 
harmful to the private architects as 
some seem to believe. We think that 
quite the opposite may be the case and 
that the bad handling of the Veterans 
Hospital Program may bring about a 
reaction, not only from architects but 
from the general public, against Govern- 
ment participation in future building 
programs, particularly that covered by 
the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act. This, to say the least, would be 
unfortunate. 


There is one reason for the failure of 
the Veterans program which does not 
seem to have been sufficiently stressed 
in your article. It was quite evidently 
impossible to try to design and review 
so many projects all at the same time 
with any other result. Why the program 
was carried out this way was apparently 
due to “politics.” Had certain hospitals 
been chosen as the first to be done, all 
those communities which were asked to 
wait would have been up in arms. The 
consequence, of course, has been that no 
community, now long after the program 
was started, has yet a hospital. 


Adding to the difficulty which the un- 
wieldy nature of the program brought 
about was the method of reviewing the 
drawings which your report mentions. 
There is no question that time and again 
the second review was not merely a 
check on the first (which it should have 
been) but a completely new criticism 
which often enough reversed much of 
the criticism originally offered. As 1s 


(Continued on page !2) 
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FOR 26 YEARS 


Anaconda 20-oz. Sheet Copper orig 
inally installed in 1920, is being re 
moved from the famous footbridge 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company to be re-installed on a 
new bridge 

Arthur O. Angilly, New York ar 
chitect, who supervised relocation 
of the bridge, reports the copper as 
sound and enhanced in appearance 
by its rich green patina. Nicholson 
and Galloway, founded in 1849, not 
only installed the sheet metal work 
on the original bridge, but also did 
the work of removal and re-instal 
lation 26 years later 


Below is the relocated bridge—with 
the famous Metropolitan Lite Insur- 
ance Company tower in the back 
ground, 





Anaconda Copper Sheathing 
re-used on new aerial footbridge 


= 6,000 Ibs. of Anaconda 20-0z. Cold-rolled 
Sheet Copper, covering the footbridge con- 
necting the main building and annex of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, had been exposed 
to the moist, corrosive atmosphere of Manhattan 
Island for more than a quarter century. 

The copper had acquired a natural, soft green 
patina— protecting it from corrosion. Since its in- 
stallation in 1920 the amount spent for the upkeep 
of the bridge’s copper exterior had been practically 
nil, according to a maintenance engineer for the 


buildings. 

In 1946, the annex was razed to make way for 
new construction. At that time, the span was re- 
located to connect the head offices with another 





Metropolitan structure. Inspection showed the 
copper to be in such excellent condition that it was 
carefully removed and used to cover the new, re- 
located bridge—proving, once more, the durability 
and economy of well-designed copper work. 


ANACONDA 


trom mune to COmsem 


Anaconda 


SHEET COPPER 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass Lrp 


New Toronto, Ont 
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now known, this is to be changed. After 
the V. A. has reviewed the Phase “A” 
drawings, they will not be submitted 
again and the Engineer Corps is to be 
responsible for seeing that the V. A.’s 
criticisms are met. We feel sure that if 
this routine is adhered to, the situation 

will be improved. 
FAULKNER, KINGSBURY & STENHOUSE 
Washington, D. C. 


ness is anextra dividend. 


buildings. 





x i ae Vacuum Suita are in service 
* ig, after 35 years. 





MORE CRITIQUES 


Dear Editor: Your May issue was very 
satisfactory, particularly your Critique 
on Retail Stores, which I found very 
interesting. I hope you will continue to 
present more Critiques in your future 
issues. 
LEONARDO S. RAMIREZ 
Manila, P. I. 


NEW MEN: NEW OFFICES 


Dear Editor: Columbia University stu- 
dent-veteran Wm. F. Jones (July 1947 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, p. 8) will 
profit by a better understanding of the 
problems of “the newer firms .. . es- 
tablished by young men who were fortu- 
nate enough to complete their education 





Savings in time, decorations, equipment and health pay for 
the equipment in a few years. Positive, continuous cleanli- 


Information is available on cleaning all kinds of surfaces and 
equipment in public, institutional, commercial and industrial 


PENCER VACUUM 


HARTFORD 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN. 
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uninterrupted by the war.” 
rupted education—yes; 
practice—no. 


Mr. Jones would be quite surprised a: 
the number of architects in these newe 
firms who also “fought a war so that 
our schools, their faculties, and students 
could study architecture with the freé 
dom so necessary for the art,” and wh 
by that experience are cognizant of th 
student-veteran’s worth. 





As an architect, a veteran, and Visiting 
critic on thesis work at Columbia las: 
term and at Yale this term, I have ha 
ample opportunity to note the under 
standing between new graduates an 
new offices. The more progressive gradu 
ate wants to start in the small pr 
gressive office. Why? He is closer to th: 
brains and heart of each problem, an 
ironically these newer offices find tim 
and money to devote to his educatior 


Don Hatc 
New York, N. \ 


NOT DAZZLED 


Dear Editor: In the August issue “O 
servations” you hit several! nails direct! 
on the head. The number of one-arme 
offshoots of the architectural professio 
is amazing. 


All begins with our schools. M.I.T. 
two departments—City Planning an 
Architecture; Harvard has three de 
partments — City Planning, Landscapé 
Design, Architecture. These three sul 
jects, including engineering and art 
should be taught simultaneously. 


The landscape designers retreat behi! 
a cloud of Latin terminology. Yale ha 
ridden a Beaux Arts horse and tried 1 
spur it with Internationa! tricks. 


Perhaps this makes sense—but it doesn’t 
to me—and I am not dazzled by the 
learned verbiage that accompanies 
defense. 
SHELDON BRUMBAUG! 
Klamath Falls, 


NOTICES 


NEW PRACTICES, PARTNERSHIPS 


ELI CONSTANTINE has become a 

ber of the architectural firm of O’HARA 
HEDLANDER & EDSON of Greenwic! 
Conn. 


ELMER J. Fox has opened new offices 
in the Consumer’s Bldg., 220 S. State 
t., Chicago 4, Ill. 


W. W. MEYERS and R. A. KRIDER, arch) 
tects, and F. D. ELLENBERGER, engiee! 
announce their association for the prac 
tice of architecture under the firm nam 
of MEYERS & KRIDER, 407 Commerce 
Bldg., Erie, Pa. 


CHLOETHIEL WOODARD SMITH is resut 
ing his architectural practice at 814 
17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. ' 


FRANK EDWARD GALVIN has opened a! 
architectural office at 172 Newbury >! 
Bosten 16, Mass. 








“IF YOU WANT TOP PERFORMANCE FROM THIS FLUORESCENT TUBE.... 
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| YOU'LL GET IT WITH THIS CERTIFIED BALLAST: 
nine 
has “1 “or ~ > ” : i 
dt The word “CERTIFIED” on a fluorescent temperatures, most light and longer life from 
lamp ballast tells you instantly that here is a fluorescent lamps. Famous Electrical Testing 
rs product that gives you the greatest possible Laboratories, Inc. test, check and re-check 
the efficiency in operation and performance of CERTIFIED BALLASTS against these specifi- 
UGI fluorescent lighting. cations ... give it the ETL mark of approval. 
Leading ballast makers and lighting engineers Insist on CERTIFIED BALLASTS inthe fluores- 
put together a set of exacting specifications cent lighting equipment you sell .. . give your 
that assure quiet operation, proper ballast customers the protection they need and want. 
en 
\RA CERTIFIED FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS, 
- * @ RLM STANDARDS INSTITUTE and CERTIFIED 
LAMP MAKERS have solved their ballast problems by 
ices } writing CERTIFIED BALLASTS into their specifications. 
- M | CERTIFIED / 
hi- ERTVIITEN BALLAST MANUFACTURERS 
el . e . . . ss 
aa Makers of Certified Ballasts for Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures 
me Spec. NO.6 Acme Electric Corporation General Electric Co. Sola Electric Co. 
ree : GH pF Cuba, New York Specialty Transformer Division 2525 Clybourn Avenve 
<n : Fort Wayne, ind. Chicago 14, Itlinels 
-. Chicago Transformer Div. 
=~ == Essex Wire Corporation Jefferson Electric Co. Starring and Company 
im . - 3501 Addison St., Chicago, Illinois Bellwood, Illinois Bridgeport, Conn. 
r Wheeler insulated Wire Co., 378 Washington Ave., Bridgepert, Conn. 
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Regarding the offices that architects 
have designed for themselves as a 
guide to their range of interests and Mrs. Grace W. Parkinson, widow 
talents, we present this month a group 
of such office-workshops. Located in Los 
Angeles, California, is the office of Park- 
inson, Powelson, Briney, Bernard & as bookkeeper, remaining with 
Woodford, a firm whose present status 
is the outcome of an architectural prac- 
tice established in 1895 by the late John 


THIS MONTH 





L. G. BERNARD G. BURTON BRINEY 


C. DAY WOODFORD 


Parkinson. The family name of Parkin- 
son is still carried on in the firm by 


John Parkinson’s son, Donald, who 
headed the office until his recent death. 
R. W. Powelson entered the firm in 1907 


Parkinsons as office manager in charge 
of accounting and finance, the same po- 
sition he holds at present. G. Burton 








NEXT MONTH 


@ An adroit blending of modern forms and materials distinguishes the 
Palm Springs Tennis Club designed by Paul R. Williams and A. Quincy 
Jones, Jr., associated architects of Los Angeles, for a picturesque setting 
at the California resort favored by film notables. This will be the lead 
feature in next month’s issue. 

@ The fifth in our series of Critiques will be devoted to Health Facilities. 
The group of buildings selected as examples for analysis and discussion 
next month will include: Southern Hospital, Stockholm, Sweden, by Hjalmar 
Cederstrom, architect; Greenwich Hospital, Greenwich, Connecticut, by 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, architects, Chicago, Illinois, and New York, 
N. Y.; Dormitory, Keeley Institute, Dwight, Illinois, by Schweikher & 
Elting, architects, Roselle, Illinois; King County Central Blood Bank, Seattle, 
Washington, by Naramore, Bain, Brady & Johanson and Joseph Wohleb, 
architects, Seattle, Washington; Wayne County Health Center, Michiga 
by Eberle M. Smith Associates, architects, Detroit, Michigan; Nurses’ Home, 
St. Cloud Hospital, St. Cloud, Minnesota, by Long & Thorshov, architects, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Nurses’ Home, Memorial Hospital, Anniston, Ala- 
bama, by Charles H. McCauley, architect, Birmingham, Alabama. 


@ In the Materials and Methods section a pertinent article by John Rannells 
and Leighton Arrowsmith will be devoted to criteria for the selection of 
hospital equipment. There also will be a streamlined specification for the 
special “Hospital Casework” required for equipment of hospitals and other 
health facility structures, prepared by Ben John Small. 
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R. W. POWELSON 


Briney spent four years in the office of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s chief engi- 
neer before joining the firm in 1922 
He has been successively draftsma! 
designer, chief draftsman, and manag‘ 
of production. A graduate of the Un 
versity of California School of Archite 
ture, L. G. Bernard worked in severa 
offices in Los Angeles before entering 
the firm in 1936. It was in 1945, up 
termination of his service with the Nav 
Bureau of Aeronautics, that he becam 
a partner. The most recent member o! 
the firm is C. Day Woodford, who stud 
ied at the University of Minnesota’ 
School of Architecture. He was wit! 
the National Park Service and wit! 
various architects in the Los Angeles 
area prior to his association with the 
office in 1940. The chief work of the 
firm has been with commercial, indus 
trial, and monumental buildings. 


Also included in the office-workshops i! 
this issue are the designs of three archi- 
tects who are already known to our rea¢- 
ers: E. Gunnar Peterson, of Falmouth, 
Massachusetts (see May 1947 PROGRES- 
SIVE ARCHITECTURE); Ralph C. Flewel- 
ling & Associates, Los Angeles, Call- 
fornia (see August 1947 PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE); and Donald Dwight 
Williams, Seattle, Washington (see Jul 
1946 PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE). 


The Dewey showroom and restaurant 
in Quechee, Vermont, designed by E. H 
and M. K. Hunter, of Hanover, New 
Hampshire, is the second in our series 
of presentations of the 1946 PRoGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE Award buildings. (Fo! 
photograph of the Hunters, see June 
1947 PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


(Continued on page !6 
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Outstanding performance records are the rule 
rather than the exception for Tile-Tex* Asphalt Tile 
installations. These service records are even more 
remarkable, considering the low initial cost of this 
top quality asphalt tile and the ease with which it 
can be maintained. 


Yes, you provide maximum value on all three 
counts, when you specify Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile! 
For it has an enviable, on-the-job record for extra 
long life under the heaviest kind of traffic conditions. 
A simple program of regular maintenance keeps it 
clean and sparkling. And first cost is so modest, 
Tile-Tex can be included in the specifications 





vice Tex i a i a | 


PREG STERE TRADEMARK OF THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, Ih 


i This “‘new” office floor 
is celebrating its 15th Birthday! 


for almost every new building or modernization 
project. 

What's more, when you work with resilient, hand- 
set Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile, it’s easier to create the 
appropriate floor design for any area. That's because 
your “‘tools” consist of an unusual variety of colors 
and sizes . . . custom-made inserts, feature strips and 
other design accessories. 


The Tile-Tex Field Representative and Flooring 
Contractor in your city will be glad to furnish any in- 
formation you need. Write the Tile-Tex Company, Inc. 
(Subsidiary of The Flintkote Company) Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. 


AG PHALT TILE 


THIS MONTH 


(Continued from page 14) 


Edgar Hayes Hunter, a native of Han- 
over, attended Dartmouth College and 
the Thayer School of Engineering, 
and while at school was sent to Ger- 
many as a member of the United 
States Olympic Ski Team to compete 
in the 1936 Olympics. It was while in 
Europe on an extended skiing holiday 
that he visited many ski resorts and 
first became interested in resort archi- 
tecture, an interest now evident in his 


practice. His graduate work in archi- 
tecture was done at the Harvard School 
of Design. During 1941-42 he instructed 
in Naval Architecture at M.I.T., and the 
following three years practiced in this 
branch of architecture and acoustic mine 
gear design for the Navy in Boston and 
New York. With his appointment as an 
instructor in architectural design at 
Dartmouth, he returned to Hanover, 
where he and his wife, Margaret King 
Hunter, now maintain their practice. 
Mrs. Hunter attended Wheaton College, 
where she majored in art. After spend- 
ing two summers apprenticed to a land- 
scape architect, she entered Smith Col- 
lege Graduate School of Architecture 
to major in landscape design, but at the 
end of the first semester changed to 


RoTo-WAITER 


by Sedguich 


A new kind of fully automatic 
electric dumb waiter 
that never overtravels 




















The endless chain drive of the new Sedgwick Roto-Waiter 
makes it the perfect dumb waiter for stores, hospitals, hotels, 
restaurants, libraries, clubs, schools, banks, factories, resi- 
dences, etc. — especially for two-stop installations. 

The single direction motor helps cut costs by eliminating 
the need for special control equipment normally required 
when reversing motors are used—and, by reducing starting 
torque, it Cuts current consumption. 

And Sedgwick Roto-Waiters. .. . 


1. Never overtravel 

2. Are completely factory-assembled-and-tested 

3. Require only minimum clearances 

4. Have an overload safety device for safe operation 

5. Require no heavy load-bearing supports except at the 
bottom 

6. Are easy to install 


The table of dimensions shown below lists three standard 
counterweighted Roto-Waiters. In addition, Sedgwick makes 
an uncounterweighted Roto-Waiter— capacity 150 Ibs., car 
size 24” x 24” x 36"—which is ideal when a dumb waiter is 
to be installed in limited space as for undercounter use. 


STANDARD ROTO-WAITER DIMENSIONS 


2C x | xs 


Be FRicccccccccsseceesces 
Capacity, Ibs.......... 200 300 500 
Cor width, in........... 2a" 30” 36” 
Car GE, Bisccoccccccecse 24” 30” 36° 
Hoistway width, in........... 33” 39” 45" 
Hoistway depth, clear in...... a eo. 39” 
Hoistway depth, including | 

(oe i allntea Spaae ae 20” | 35” 41" 





HAROLD BURRIS-MEYER 


architecture. Her second year of grad 
uate study was spent at the Harvard 
School of Design. Her experience in- 
cludes work for Antonin Raymond and 
for Raymond Loewy Associates during 
the war years. At preseft, the office of 
Hunter & Hunter is busy on residences, 
resort hotels, and the over-all develop 
ment of a mountain area ski resort. 


The “Case History” of Sheldon Brun- 
baugh of Klamath Falls, Oregon, should 
be of special interest to those readers 
who remember the first presentation of 
this architect’s work in the June 1947 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE (see same 
issue for biographical data). 


Harold Burris-Meyer and Edward ( 
Cole are co-authors of “The Audience 
Hears,” the feature article in the Ma- 
terials and Methods section this month 
Harold Burris-Meyer maintains that his 
education was “without consistency of 
purpose, location, or visible result.” His 
record speaks for itself, however. At 
present director of research in the dra 
matic arts at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, and a practicing consultant, his 
activities have included work as directo! 
of the Stevens Theater; director of re 
search in sound in the theater, a project 
subsidized by grants from the Researcl 
Corporation and Rockefeller Founda- 
tion; director of a project in the Physics 
Section, National Defense Research 
Committee; and director and vice-presi- 
dent of the Muzak Corporation. His 
name is particularly associated wit! 
work on the first complete control of the 
auditory component of dramatic pro 
duction and the first analytical studies 
leading to the development of the func 
tional uses of music. Edward C. Cole, 
professor of dramatics at Yale Uni- 
versity, is the co-author of a book ol! 
theatre design in which this article wil! 
be included. He has also been co-author! 
with Burris-Meyer of an earlier book 
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So if you are stymied by perplexing lifting and lowering 
problems involving the vertical movement of material and 
merchandise — tell us about them. And write for complete 
details and specifications of the new electric dumb waiter 
that cannot overtravel—the Sedgwick Roto-Waiter. 


Scenery for the Theatre. 





Concluding the Materials and Method 
section this month wil! be Part II of the 
article on Modular Gardens and the ac 
companying Plant List compiled }) 
James C. Rose, landscape architect, th 
first part of which appeared in the Sep 
tember issue. 








SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 142 W. 15th St., New York 11, N.Y. 
ELECTRIC AND HAND POWER ELEVATORS AND DUMB WAITERS 
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When you specify Decorative Micarta 














Whenever you want beauty plus 
convenience and durability, use 
this modern surfacing material. But 
be sure to specify Decorative 
Micarta*. That way you'll get all 10 
of these important advantages. 


®@ Won't scratch or mar under ordinary serv- 
ice conditions. Finished surface is hard and 
dur ible 

lural 


® Strong, dense material. Guaranteed not to 
warp, chip or crack under ordinary service 
conditions. 


® Genuine wood veneers available. Truwood 
Micarta combines the beauty of such woods 
4s primavera, mahogany and walnut with all 
the practical features of Decorative Micarta 


* Quickly and easily cleaned, because of its 
1anently smooth surface 


* Available in “cigarette-proof” grade at 
S t extra cost. Even when cigarettes burn 
mM it, ‘““cigarette-proof’’ Decorative 


Miarta remains unmarred. 


DR TABLES... COUNTERS 
... BARS...WALLSe 


@ Will not spot or stain from spilled food, 
grease, alcohol, etc. Highly resistant to heat. 


moisture, mild acids and alkalies 


®@ Color-fast, permanent finish. Unusually 
clear, lustrous colors and patterns won't fade 
or darken. 


@ Exclusive “Beauty Mask” of tough Kraft 
paper protects surface during shipping, ma 
chining and installation. Strips off easily 
when ready for use 


®@ Optional finishes. Brilliant high-gloss or 
lustrous satin. 


@ Large 4 ft. by 8 ft. sheets of Decorative 
Micarta are available for covering large sur 
taces quickly, and with a minimum of joints 
Smaller sizes also available for table tops 
and similar applications 


Sounds like almost an ideal surfacing 
material, doesn't it. Well. it is! 


Don't fail to get complete information on 


Decorative Micarta now. Available in a 


variety of desirable colors and patterns. For 
samples and installation data, writ« 


UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
New York 18, N. Y 


Weldwood* Hardwood Fiexmet! 
Plywood 
Douglas Fir Weldwood 
Mengel Flush Doors 
Douglas Fir Doors 
Overhead Garage Door 
Molded Plywood 
Armorply* (metal 
taced plywood 
Tekwood* paper 
faced plywood Firzite* 


Weldwood Glue* and 
other adhesives 
Weldtex* 
striated plywood 
Decorative Micarta 
Flexwood * 


Flexglass 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
Ree. U. S. Pat. Off . Westinghouse Electri 
“Lorporation 














DECORATIVE 
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BRIDGING THE RENTAL GAP 


A modest beginning has been made in 
New York toward providing modern, 
clean shelter for families whose income 
of $3,000 to $4,500 excludes them from 
low-rent subsidized housing projects yet 
would not be enough to pay the rents 
that private builders expect to charge 
for apartments they have promised to 
build. To help in bridging this indeter- 
minate gap in rental scales, Mayor 
O’Dwyer and the Board of Estimate 
have agreed to the development by New 
York City Housing Authority of six 
partially subsidized projects to accom- 
modate about 23,000 persons at a 
monthly rental of $12.50 a room. 


This step, taken with expressed mis- 
givings on the Mayor’s part and despite 
gloomy warnings from City Construc- 
tion Coordinator Moses against over- 
extension of the city’s housing program, 
was perhaps faltering but in the right 
direction. The impetus came from a 
two-year-old plan of the Housing Au- 
thority for nonsubsidized, self-sustain- 
ing public housing within means of the 
income group just above the low bracket. 
The plan was ably outlined by Maxwell 
H. Tretter, former executive director of 
the Housing Authority, in the June 1947 
issue of Housing News published by the 
Citizens Housing Council of New York. 
The goal was to provide public housing 
without any cash subsidy at all. It was 
assumed that the Authority would be 
given partial tax exemption to the ex- 
tent of the value of the improvements 
(such as conceded to insurance com- 
panies and other private investors in 
redevelopment); that sites would be 
vacant land, purchasable at $1 a square 
foot and ready for immediate develop- 
ment without costly demolition or re- 
moval of tenants; that housing bonds 
issued by the Authority would be guar- 
anteed by some governmental division, 
producing an interest rate of 2% or 
less over a 45-year period; that design 
standards, development cost ($2,300 a 
room exclusive of land), and operating 
cost ($70 a room a year) already estab- 
lished by the Authority would be applied 
to the new projects. 


When the plan was proposed, as a means 
of narrowing the rental gap from the 
low rental side, while private enterprise 
was urged to close it from the top by 
building more moderate rental projects 
with city cooperation and concessions, 
the Authority offered to build projects 
for rental at about $10 a room a month. 
Higher construction and operating costs 
have since forced upward revision of 
that estimate. 


The six new projects are to be granted 
tax exemptions and the sites are to be 
acquired for the Authority by the city 
at locations chosen by Coordinator 


PROGRESS REPORT 





Moses, who helped boost the cost of the 
projects he opposes by selecting lands 
that will cost more than the $1 a square 
foot anticipated by the proponents of 
nonsubsidized housing. The projects are 
expected to cost $63,000,000 (exclusive 
of $4,350,000 needed for utilities and 
other facilities) and funds will be ob- 
tained by issuance of Housing Authority 
bonds, as planned. But Coordinator 
Moses estimated that present building 
and operating costs would require a 
rental of $16 or more a room to make 
the projects self-sustaining. Charges 
have been published that a later mem- 
orandum from the Housing Authority, 
recalculating monthly rentals for the 
six projects on higher-priced sites chosen 
would be only about $13 a room and 
thus permit self-sustaining housing, was 
suppressed and ignored by Coordinator 
Moses. 


As private builders now are talking of 
minimum rentals of $25 a room and 
up, for the apartments they promise 
but are not building, even the $16 rental 
would hardly be within the scope of 
private enterprise. But Coordinator 
Moses, zealously protecting this poten- 
tial housing field for private investors 
although they refuse to consider invest- 
ment for a rental scale so limited, insists 
the $16 rental would be competitive 
with private enterprise. The Board of 
Estimate apparently agreed, with reser- 
vations, as it specified that a cash 
subsidy be introduced, after all, to bring 
rentals down to $12.50 a room a month. 


The New York State public housing law 
permits one or more of six special taxes 
to finance low-rent projects, so the 
Housing Authority can obtain cash aid 
from these sources. Housing propo- 
nents, especially those concerned for 
veterans and their families, are hoping 
this will not stifle further moves toward 
self-sustaining, nonsubsidized housing 
as originally envisioned by the Housing 
Authority. Obviously, the cash subsidy 
demanded for the present six projects 
makes them vulnerable to attack from 
critics of Government efforts to provide 
clean, modern shelter for those who 
have in the past been forced into dete- 
riorated buildings at landlords’ prices. 
The intention to build self-sustaining 
projects that would insure light, airy, 
and clean apartments for this income 
group without cash subsidy is defensi- 
ble, proponents point out, as creating 
a base for the private construction 
efforts. Property owners and realty 
developers might be expected to welcome 
stabilization of rents at the low level, 
from a business as well as humanitarian 
approach, except that there would then 
be no demand for outworn, dilapidated 
buildings. And the cost of removing 
such structures is not provided by the 
amortization plans of our builders— 
whether the project is a soaring tower 


or a one-story taxpayer. Thus planning 
is again afoul of the “get yours and 
get out” system of urban development. 


In Chicago, where housing experts have 
been drawn to non-subsidized housing 
as a solution for a considerable propor- 
tion of the ill-housed or shelterless fami- 
lies including the many veterans of 
moderate income, studies are being made 
to determine whether such projects 
could be constructed to rent for an 
average of $60 an apartment a month. 
Mayor Kennelly’s Committee for Hous- 
ing Action includes in its program an 
allocation of $2,500,000 for nonprofit 
corporation housing in Chicago. Under 
this proposal, the Housing Authority of 
Chicago would acquire vacant land, 
install any necessary streets and utili- 
ties, and then turn over the prepared 
site to a nonprofit corporation which 
would use it as the necessary equity to 
obtain an FHA insured loan for con- 
struction of moderate rental housing. 


Two major obstacles must be sur- 
mounted before this program becomes a 
reality. The first is the very serious 
legal question whether any such transfer 
of public assets is permitted by the con- 
stitution and statutes of Illinois. The 
second, according to Elizabeth Wood, 
executive secretary of the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority, is whether such projects 
could be constructed to rent for the 
prescribed $60 average. 


HOSPITAL CONTRACTS 


When President Truman signed the 
Labor-Social Security Appropriations 
Act, July 8, making $75,000,000 avail- 
able for hospital construction during the 
fiscal year 1948, no funds were appro- 
priated directly but they are to be made 
available through a system of contrac- 
tual obligations. Since the federal share 
is but one-third of the amount that can 
be spent, when state and local funds 
are brought into the total, this promises 
a hospital construction program totaling 
$225,000,000. 


States are assured that they need not 
delay planning hospital constructior 
since any construction project approved 
by Surgeon General Parran is in effect 
a contractual obligation on the part © 
the federal government to meet its one 
third share of the cost. Thus is imple- 
mented the construction phase of the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
passed last year by Congress to author- 
ize appropriation of $3,000,000 for sur- 
vey and planning, then $75,000,000 
annually for five years for construction. 


Funds may be used for health centers, 
laboratories, clinics, and other health 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Air conditioning does a far bigger job than 
merely keeping people comfortable on hot 
days—though that job alone pays rich div- 
idends to commercial establishments of all 
kinds in increased patronage, and to em- 
ployers in greater output and higher work 
efficiency. 

In addition to cooling, true air con- 
ditioning heats, humidifies, dehumidifies, 
filters, ventilates, and circulates air. By 
performing all of these functions, air con- 
ditioning does a year-round job, not only 
in increasing human comfort, but also in 
process applications—from drying auto- 
mobile bodies in a paint tunnel to cooling 
oil for huge diesel engines. No matter 
whether the problem is simple or complex, 






Machines Work Better, Too 


with ENGINEERED AIR CONDITIONING 


Trane Engineered Air Conditioning pro- 
vides the smooth-functioning, trouble-free 
operation of products that are designed and 
built together for use together. 

Trane heating systems and air condi- 
tioning systems—made possible by the com- 
plete line of Trane products—are designed 
for each application by architect, engineer, 
or contractor. 85 Trane field offices are 
ready to help them. 


The Convector-radiator—modern successor to 
the old-fashioned cast iron radiator—has been 
engineered by Trane for universal application 
to steam and hot water heating systems, and is 
being produced in quantity so you can now 
secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 


Manufacturing Engineers of Equipment 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 





for 
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PROGRESS REPORT 


(Continued from page 20) 


facilities, as well as for hospitals. At 
this time, all states and territories are 
understood to be conducting inventories 
of their hospitals and health facilities 
preparatory to a general construction 
program next year. So that the federal 
share of costs will be met before state 
and local funds (two-thirds) have been 
substantially used, states are advised by 
the Surgeon General to report projects 
promptly, as approved, so that Congress 


Y) 


\ ain or snow can't beat 
through building joints sealed 
tight with Pecora Calking Com- 
pound. Its permanency and adapt- 
ability, plus complete reliability, 
have won for Pecora the responsi- 
bility of protecting the more im- 
portant projects of the foremost 
architects throughout the country. 
See SWEET’S for suggested specifications, 


or write us for descriptive folders and 
detailed information 


will be prepared to appropriate for the 
resulting contractual obligation, payable 
through the United States Treasury. 
Some few states have already reported 
approval of first projects. 





NOTICES 


EXHIBITIONS, MEETINGS 


The first two days of this month were 
set aside by the New York Chapter of 
Producers’ Council for its “Informa- 
tional Exhibits Parade” presented in 
New York as first of a series of exhibi- 
tions of new buildings products and 
equipment, to be sponsored in principal 
cities of the country by the council. 


PECORA CALKING COMPOUND 


* Member of Producers Council 


PAINT COMPANY. INC. 
Foc Established 1862 by Smith Bowen , 


SEDGLEY AVENUE & VENANGO STREET - PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA. 
ROOF COATING + WATERPROOFING + DAMPPROOFING « SASH PUTTIES 





ARCHITECTURE 


MASTICS FOR DECORATIVE METAL TILE 





echnical discussions led by men of wide 
experience in the fields of construc‘ion 
and maintenance were arranged to 
further inform the architects, engi- 
neers, designers, consultants, decora- 
tors, builders, contractors, and main. 
tenance managers invited to attend. The 
purpose of the exhibition and meetings, 
as outlined by William F. Otto, of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., exhibit 
chairman, was to furnish accurate an- 
swers to such timely questions as: What 
new products or equipment are available 
for immediate construction? How can 
established materials and equipment be 
adapted to modern architectural design’ 
How can a start be made toward redue- 
ing residential building costs? 


The second International Lighting Ex- 
position and Conference scheduled No- 
vember 3-7 in Chicago, under auspices 
of the Industrial and Commercial Light- 
ing Equipment Section, National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association, is 
expected to attract a representative 
attendance from the various industries, 
professions, and trades constituting the 
lighting industry. Exhibits of new 
equipment and improvements in lighting 
techniques will be featured. 


Theater engineering will be the topic 
of discussion at some 10 sessions ef the 
62nd Semi-annual Convention of Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers, scheduled 
October 20-24 in New York. Architects, 
theater owners, and others interested 
in theater construction, modernization, 
and operation will be expected to parti- 
cipate in the discussions and gain full 
benefits from the conference series. 


Anticipating a record boom in construc- 
tion of Catholic parochial and institu- 
tional buildings, a National Catholic 
Building Convention and Exposition has 
been set for June 30 to July 3, 1948, 
in Chicago. Arrangements are being 
made by the Very Rev. Henry A. Lucks, 
president of St. Joseph’s of Indiana at 
Collegeville, Ind., who expects this ses- 
sion to spur “efficient modern building” 
of churches and Catholic institutions 
Panel sessions will be devoted to the 
principal types of church structures and 
new materials and equipment will be 
displayed. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The John B. Pierce Foundation, hous 
ing research organization, announces 
the appointment of WAYNE F. Koppes 
as head of its Department of Architec 
tural Design and Housing Research 
Mr. Koppes was until recently supervis 
ing architect for the firm of Cutting 
Ciresi & Associates, architects and 
engineers, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


PROFESSORS MARION DEAN Ross an¢ 
THEODORE O. REYHNER have been ap 
pointed to the staff of the Schoo! of 
Architecture and Allied Arts at Univer 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. Mr. Ross 
will teach a course in the history of 
architecture on both graduate and un 
dergraduate levels. Mr. Reyhner wil! 
be associated with the structural des" 
curriculum. 
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1. IN SUMMER, the generous glets Grens Gre diuded by S68 Seurtect tGeF gravhens. 


DEWEY SHOWROOM AND RESTAURANT, QUECHEE, VERMONT 


A winner of one of the first annual PROGRESSIVE 

ARCHITECTURE Awards, for non-residential work 

completed in 1946 that best exemplifies sound prog- 

ress in design, this roadside structure was praised 

by the award jury for its “wonderful contrast to the 

usual commercial venture when located outside a 

shopping area” as well as for its general architec- 

tural excellence. Photographs submitted to the award 

jury were made in winter by Pati & Bob Meservey, 

. including the one at left chosen for the award an- 

2. INTER VIEW of shop from sunken road nouncement in our June issue. 








2. THE RESTAURANT is in the wing of the building at left; the showroom at 
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AWARD WINNER 














SHOWROOM-RESTAURANT 
QUECHEE, VERMONT 





E. H. & M. K. HUNTER, Architects 


Actually an adjunct to the A. G. Dewey 4. DISPLAY WINDOWS of the shop face the parking orea 
Company’s mill, one of the few rural 
woolen mills remaining in the region, 
this combined-use structure serves The 
Dewey Corporation, which was organ- 
ized to retail the mill’s products and to 
conduct a mail-order business. As there 
is no good eating place within miles, in 
either direction on the state highway, 
it was felt that the addition of a restau- 
rant would augment, as well as supple- 
ment, the merchandising activities. The 
highway site is adjacent to a scenic park 
featuring the 165-foot-deep, rocky Que- 
chee Gorge. 








5. AT NIGHT, the openness of the building is dramatized 














6. TOWARD THE EAST the ground drops off sharply into a ravine 
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SHOWROOM-RESTAURANT 
QUECHEE, VERMONT 


§. M. K. HUNTER, Architects 


The plan and structure are developed on a 
l-foot module. Posts are 4”x4” and 8-0” 
high, to achieve an intimate, residential scale. 
Glass areas extend uninterrupted to the 
ceiling-soffit level. Floors are asphalt tile 
over a 4-inch concrete slab laid on five inches 
of gravel. All sash are native white pine, 
milled to detail. Acoustical tile was used to 
finish the ceiling and batt-type insulation was 
used for walls and ceiling. Stone from near- 
by walls, lumber from the site, and interior 
maple plywood from a local mill all went into 
this unusual building. The openness of the 
Structure reveals the interior to passing 
motorists and uses sun heat in winter to such 
an extent that the oil burner which heats 
radiant coils in the concrete slab normally 
runs only one hour in twenty-four. 





SHOWROOM TOWARD HIGHWAY. All cabinet work was designed by the architects, built on the job 
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SHOWROOM FIREPLACE suggests winter hospitality. 
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AWARD WINNER 





















































10. PINE TREES screen the restaurant on the west. ll. TRANSOMS above the bar complete cross ventilation. 


DEWEY SHOWROOM AND RESTAURANT, QUECHEE, VERMONT 


E. H. & M. K. HUNTER, Architects 


The entrance to the building is so 
placed that the showroom and the 
restaurant, with its dining terrace, 
are equally and independently ac- 
cessible. Service deliveries all come 
to the building at the rear, by a 
service road branching from the 
sunken private road to the west of 
the building. Thus, operation of 
the shop and restaurant is adroitly 
separated from the public use of 
the building, which is entirely from 
the parking area at the front. 





, 12. 


LOOKING FROM THE SHOWROOM to the paved dining terrace 
and the restaurant wing. The dual purpose of the building is clear. 
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KLAMATH FALLS, Oregon, as 
interpreted by L. R. Swansen, of 
Sheldon Brumbaugh’s office. 
Says Brumbaugh: “Klamath 
County still has some of the 
swing of a lariat.” 


THE 


ARCHITECT AND HIS COMMUNITY 


A case study: Sheldon Brumbaugh, Architect, Klamath Falls, Oregon 


There are many kinds of architecture in our day, 
resulting from many degrees of ability and many 
types of practice. There is the architecture of genius, 
which influences the work of all lesser men and may 
result in few, widely scattered, highly publicized 
commissions. There is the architecture of the large 
business office, which may be of uneven, often excel- 
lent quality—tthe work of an efficient machine, 
answering industrial, commercial, and institutional 
needs from many sources. There is the architecture 
of opportunism, the result of a practice which is 
secure only because of “contacts”—-political, family, 
social. Finally, there is the architecture of democracy 
—design which springs reasonably and inevitably 
from the common everyday needs of a community. 
An architect who roots his practice in the lives of the 
people among whom he lives has an opportunity 
denied to all others. Depending on his abilities, he 
may produce great architecture or ordinary architec- 
ture; he cannot produce unimportant architecture. 


The editors of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE have seen 
this fact demonstrated over and over again. The 
following pages present a case history of one archi- 
tect in one community. Sheldon Brumbaugh, after 
working in several large metropolitan offices, decided 
that that sort of practice was not for him. During 
the (depression he established himself in the small 
town of McCook, Nebraska, and had sufficient work 
to ki -p going while many of us in the big cities sold 
app! s. That experience convinced him that a small 


tow ‘ould support a good architect who approached 
his | vactice sympathetically and intelligently. Sev- 
eral vears ago he decided that Klamath County, 








Oregon (an area with 45,000 population), appealed 
to him as a place to live and a place to work. His home 
and office are in the town of Klamath Falls, among 
people whom he likes and understands. ““They are of 
North European descent, and I talk their language.” 
The town has been described as “having dilapidation 
without antiquity.” 


Brumbaugh feels that in his community and in the 
county he has a responsibility to “do a complete job 
of architecture: community planning, all types of 
industrial, commercial, and institutional buildings, 
and of course houses.” He and his associates hope to 
do outstanding work in individual instances, but their 
main interest is in the over-all service to the region 
rather than the particular job. “We hope,” he says, 
“that our jobs not only relate to each other, but to 
the region as a whole.” 


That’s a big order, and how well Brumbaugh’s office 
is succeeding can be judged by the reader for himself 
from the work illustrated in the succeeding pages 
(see also the Klamath Falls County and City Jail, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, June 1947, p. 73). The 
editors were so impressed with the product of this 
approach to architectural practice that they asked 
Sheldon Brumbaugh to put down on paper a simple 
statement of his beliefs and his experiences as a 
guide to others. There are many other towns the size 
of Klamath Falls in the United States, where other 
architects could establish themselves as he has done 
in his Oregon community. The ability is needed; also 
required are an understanding of the region, the 
town, and the people, and, most important, a realiza- 
tion that architecture is more than merely a business. 
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SMALL-TOWN 
ARCHITECTURE 


By Sheldon Brumbaugh, Architect 


The architect who wants to practice architecture in 
a comprehensive way, which will include building 
design, town planning, and landscape design will 
find that there are hundreds of communities ranging 
in size from 5,000 to 25,000 inhabitants in urgent 
need of leadership in planning. The conditions in 
many small communities at the present time are 
particularly favorable for a young architect to secure 
a firm foothold. 


The most serious problem in the architectural pro- 
fession today is the great gap between the architect 
and society. In place of being integral members of 
the social structure, guiding form development from 
its most humble phases through building design to 
town and site planning, too many architects today 
are orphans in society. Fragmentary training, obso- 
lete professional barriers, too much departmentaliza- 
tion in our schools, lack of adaptability, all contribute 
their share to the impotence of the architects in 
determining form in our environment. In the present 
decrepit condition of the profession, 10,000 people 
are supposed to be required to support an architect. 
To support a so-called exclusive practice (rejecting 
commissions that do not appeal or may not pay well) 
requires probably 200,000 people. For this reason, 
architects have gravitated to the large centers. There 
they can draw on a clientele made up of the intellec- 
tually elite, the wealthy, the socially pretentious, and 
the large business interests. 


We are just about at the end of this trail. The 
dependence in the past on a few wealthy individuals 
to subsidize the profession has been a prop that is 
rapidly being removed. There will no longer be a 
need for many large centralized architectural offices. 
The process of decentralization makes it reasonable 
to work in smaller units rather than the products of 
giantism which many architectural organizations 
have been. 


Smaller schools, smaller houses, smaller hospitals, 
smaller factories, and I might add, smaller communi- 
ties are the order of the day. The patrons of the 
architect of today are the average man and the com- 
munity. Unless the architect has something worth- 
while to offer in the design of towns and shelter for 
the majority of men, he will be cut off from the life- 
blood of society and contribute nothing fundamental 
to its growth or development. There will still be a 
place for large organizations and some specialists. 
However, the average architect of today must direct 
his thought to site planning, the puzzling problems 
of the small house, and the many small structures 
that a small town needs. 


We cannot dodge reality. We cannot offer excuses of 
lack of wit or training. If it is necessary for an 
architect to be a town and landscape designer as well 
as an architect, the training should be secured, no 
matter what the cost in time and effort. If it becomes 
necessary for an architect to build small houses as 
well as design them, then we must meet the condition 
and extend our capacity to get the job done. We need 
to clear the boards, forget our pride, and begin in 
a humble effort to be of genuine service to our neigh- 
bors and fellow men. I do not mean by this a senti- 
mental concern over the problem of the underprivi- 
leged, or any nostalgic idea of a return to nature. 
What I do mean is a direct, sensible approach to 
securing some significant architectural form in our 
towns and dwellings for the average man. 
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CITY PLAN: Town of Klamath Falls, Oregon; Sheldon Brumbaugh, archi- 
tect. The proposed scheme carries through traffic away from the town 
center which it now crosses. Areas on the river banks will be opened for 
recreation. Brumbaugh says: “Town planning will remain an orphan until 
every architect adopts a region and guides its character.” 





RICKY’S JEWELRY STORE. 





4. Dearborn Photos 
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EXTERIOR has open front, granite facing on piers. 
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COMMUNITY PARK for town of Malin, Klamath County. Architecture and planting are integrated 


SALESROOM for Burness Motors Co. 
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‘S. INTERIO bleached walnut finish. Ventilation system removes heat from light sources. Gloor rlan | 
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SMALL-TOWN ARCHITECTURE 


What are the chances for a modestly successful, in- 
teresting, and useful practice in a small town? 
I believe that they are great; the character of many 
communities has not been stratified by obsolete pat- 
terns and the countryside in many regions is, as yet, 
largely unspoiled. Klamath Falls is not the only 
town in which there is still a pioneering spirit. It 
happens to be a workers’ community—healthy, per- 
haps rough in spots, definitely artless and direct and 
full of animal vitality and the willingness to take a 
chance. There are many other areas of which the 
same might be said—and they need architects to give 
them direction in their growth. 


How should a young architect determine where to 
establish his practice? The deciding factor, I believe, 
should be a love of the region and an affinity for 
the people. A young architect would do well to become 
a tramp draughtsman for a few months and explore 
these United States to find the place that satisfies 
his heart and mind. Family connections may or 
may not be a deciding factor, depending on the indi- 
vidual. Perhaps his own home town will always hold 
him. However, more than sentimental attachment 
should determine the choice; a realistic study of the 
possibilities for business success should be under- 
taken. Whether the community can support an archi- 
tectural practice depends upon the building activity 
in the region and whether the town is standing still, 
growing, or declining. Generally speaking, a town 
of 8,000 or 10,000 will provide a good practice. If the 
architect can draw business from the immediate 
surrounding area, so much the better. The position 
of a town geographically in relation to other towns 
and cities is, of course, very important. One might 
also consider whether the community is made up of 
a majority of retired people or salaried employees. 


There should be nothing forced about the architect 
inserting himself in the community; it must be a 
natural process, accomplished because of a desire to 
improve the physical surroundings. It might be well 
to begin working with an established architect in the 
area who, if he is interested in his profession, will 
be anxious to encourage the development and eventual 
independent practice of a younger man. 


Whether the young architect does this or immediately 
opens his own office will depend on two factors. First, 
whether he has the money to finance himself while 
he is getting his foot in the door. Second, whether 
he feels that he has adequate experience and ability 
to offer something tangible to the community. Gener- 
ally speaking, the young architect should get into his 
own office at the earliest possible time even though 
his experience is fairly limited. 


The first problem after opening an office is getting 
acquainted with the people whom you are going to 
work for. Joining any club or civic group or religious 
group that is in harmony with your aims and ideals 
is, of course, worth-while. You will find that many 
clubs and organizations are active in civic improve- 
ment: the Chamber of Commerce, Planning Commis- 
sions, luncheon clubs, garden clubs, and so forth. 
Assuming the responsibility of social leadership in 
art and architecture is certainly going to require 
some sacrifice in time and energy. 


The architect must assume the social responsibility of 
promoting sound city planning wherever and when- 
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COVE POINT plot plan 








FLOYD SOMERS HOUSE 










































COVE POINT 
RESIDENTIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 





SHELDON BRUMBAUGH, Architect 


A group of eleven Klamath Falls busi- 
ness and professional men have banded to- 
gether to develop a point of land on Upper 
Klamath Lake. Each one of the group owns 
his homesite outright, and the eleven share 
ownership of 135 acres of common land, 
on which a number of community buildings 
will be constructed. 


Sheldon Brumbaugh was asked, first, to 
assist with the plot planning. Mr. B. E. 
Eells, organizer of the group, says, “He 
trudged with me through soft earth, juni- 
per, and sage brush .. . he became very 
enthusiastic.”” Needless to say, Mr Brum- 
baugh was commissioned to design the 
Eells house. Then, adds Mr. Eells, “though 
all members of Cove Point are independent 
thinkers, Mr. Brumbaugh has conformed 
to their desires so completely that he has 
been given the assignments for all the 
buildings.”” Harmony has, of course, re- 
sulted. 


Brumbaugh says of the project (now under 
construction) : “It has given me the oppor- 
tunity to design houses as I like them—long 
interior vistas, spreading out decentralized 
plan, easy organization that fits the topog- 
raphy, orientation, and view.” Sites cost 
each owner $2,000; houses range in cost 
from $18,000 to $50,000. Monthly “dues” 
maintain the common property. 
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RAY GARRISON HOUSE 


SMALL-TOWN ARCHITECTURE 


ever he can to the limit of his financial ability. Time 
and advice should be given freely to all civic groups. 
Work that requires financial expenditures will, of 
course, be limited to ability to absorb these costs in 
the regular work of the office. Certainly an architect 
should do everything within his means and make 
definite sacrifices for his community. Some of these 
planning activities can be put on a paying basis. 
Others must be an outright contribution. 


Local publicity is very necessary, in order to interest 
the people of the community in planning problems. 
I think that the best local publicity is to choose likely 
city planning projects, and build and exhibit models 
of your proposed solutions. The public understands 
models, and parks or recreation areas offer interest 
to everyone. If the young architect can scrape to- 
gether enough money to build his own office building 
or home to show what he can do and what he stands 
for, it provides a splendid example and background 
for his work. Securing national recognition through 
the publication of work in national magazines gives 
the contemporary designer strong moral support and 
encouragement and lends public prestige. 


There has been widespread discussion about the 
possibility of small house design being a self-sustain- 
ing part of an architect’s practice. An architect in a 
small community, to do his full job, must design small 
as well as large homes. In my own experience this 
work can pay its way. It is true that the owner of a 
small house usually feels that he cannot afford a 
custom-designed house and it is questionable whether 
architects on the average produce a product that is 
enough superior to the speculative builder’s to justi- 
fy the owner in spending the money. I believe that 
the solution of the small house problem will be helped 
in two ways. First, the architects will so definitely 
establish their superior ability in small house design 
that the public will appreciate and want the archi- 
tects’ product. Second, increasing numbers of large 
subdivisions will be built under architects’ super- 
vision, so that the savings accrued in the design of a 
large project and the use of standardized parts will 
make it possible for the owner to secure a better 
house for less money. 


The concern over building as well as designing puzzles 
me. There is no shortage of very capable builders 
and certainly no shortage of the engineering knowl- 
edge necessary to make a building stand up. Per- 
sonally, I have no trouble getting contractors to 
execute jobs as I want them. However, I recognize 
that this is not so in every region, and that some 
architects find that they offer a better service to the 
community when they act as builders as well as 
designers. 

If I were to contract a job, I would charge the owner 
the usual contractor’s fee. If an architect wants to 
build the buildings he designs, I see no reason why 
he should not do so if he is willing to spend the time 
rustling materials, hiring labor, and running the job. 
The builders that I have confidence in have spent 
years learning their trade and I don’t think I could 
compete with them in efficiency unless I gave it my 
full time and attention. 

The answer to all the questions that may arise about 
practice in a small town can be summed up quite 
simply: a love for architecture, and a love for the 
community. 
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VETERANS’ HOUSING, 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 


SHELDON BRUMBAUGH 











HOUSE NO. 2. Living Room 











GENERAL VIEW of development 





These $8,500 houses form an interesting contrast with the more expensive 
Cove Point homes on the preceding pages. Brumbaugh feels that the archi- 
tect has a responsibility to produce a better product in speculative homes 
than the builders or the purchaser could otherwise obtain. 


Plan, construction, and appearance are fairly conservative, but the houses 
have a nice informality and a pleasantness of aspect that are all too often 
missing from the usual builder’s development. In each of the two plans 
illustrated, living rooms have a great deal of light; dining areas are clearly 
defined, but open into living space, and bedrooms are well planned. Houses 
are frame, with cedar siding. Most interior finishes are birch plywood. 


HOUSE NO. 2. Dining Room—Kitchen 
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SMALL-TOWN ARCHITECTURE 


ARCHITECT’S OWN HOME 





The Brumbaugh home, which 
will be published in detail in a 
later issue of PROGRESSIVE AR- 
CHITECTURE, is designed for in- 
formal living and modest enter- 
taining. The design is marked by 
a pleasing combination of brick, 
natural redwood, and large glass 















Catherine Brumbaugh 


areas. 





SHELDON BRUMBAUGH, Architect, Klamath Falls, Oregon 


Paul Davis Photos 





ARCHITECT’S OWN OFFICE 


5 





By remodeling an abandoned railway station, 
Brumbaugh has an office which is distinctive 
in appearance. Interiors are most pleasant 
and open. The plan compares favorably with 
the three other architects’ offices which fol- 
low. 
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Paul Davis Photos 





STUDIO WORKSHOP FOR E. GUNNAR PETERSON, Architect 


FALMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


OUTSIDE THE ENTRANCE to 
the studio is a flagstone ter- 
race used as an outdoor con- 
ference room in fine weather. 
The horizontal lines of the 
building parallel the horizon 
line of the sea in the distance. 


Unlike any other offices shown in this group, Mr. Peterson’s studio is 
an addition to his home. Handsomely placed on a hillside with a view 
out across the water, the new wing comes alongside the house carport 
at the lower level. Space is provided at one side for car parking. In this 
forthright structure, exterior walls are of concrete block, painted white. 
The floor is a concrete slab, and wood studding is the base for interior 
walls. The wood-framed roof is surfaced with tar and gravel; casement 
windows are steel. A striking note of color is the turquoise of the soffits 
of roof overhangs. 






















DOWNHILL VIEW 


STUDIO WORKSHOP FOR E. GUNNAR PETERSON, Architect 


DRAFT! 


FALMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The plan of the studio is extremely simple—an entry, 
a small private office, and the big, squarish drafting x 
room, with windows on three sides. Downstairs is oe 
a work shop and small heater room for the gas-fired 
furnace that serves the pipe coils of a radiant heating 
system embedded in the concrete-slab floor. Asphalt 
tile is the floor surfacing used throughout the offices. 
Fluorescent lamps attached to exposed structural 
members provide the artificial light. EN 
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DRAFTING ROOM 








PRIVATE OFFICE 


a 








OFFICE FOR RALPH C. FLEWELLING 
& ASSOCIATES, Architects 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 












. . 4 

FRED BARLOW, JR., Landscape Architect — a ie 5 cms ga a 

. . —_ DRAFTING . i 
In designing these offices on an inside lot, the archi- - 
tect has organized the space to provide good light in |_| 1. . | 
all workrooms and an enclosed patio. The drafting = 
room is the office’s pride and joy: “We are convinced —_—— > i i 
that we have almost perfect light.”” The wood-frame ——_— ; 
building is built on a concrete slab; the ceiling is the. Q ' ' 
insulated with 4 inches of wool-type insulation. The ‘: , 
shop at the rear includes an ozalid printing machine, Sa \\ ' 
mimeograph equipment, and facilities for preparing ° We Te 4) ' A 
lunches eaten in the patio. The building is heated by TB UCAWMA 
a forced-draft, gas-fired furnace. aot i le. = | 


























Baskerville Photo 





RED-BROWN plaster; off-white trim; light green roof soffit. 














PATIO: drafting-room wing, left. Mr. Flewelling’s OFFICE. 
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DRAFTING ROOM: See section below for source of “almost perfect light.” Walls and ceiling are light cream. 









































WALLS: | 


sht chartreuse; ceiling: light plum. GLASS PARTITION separates reception room and library. 
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LOUVERS and projections 
above doors and windows: 
welded steel channel frame, 
lath and plaster. 





OFFICE FOR PARKINSON, POWELSON, 
BRINEY, BERNARD & WOODFORD, Architects 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Built on an interior lot, the plan is stepped back in 
such a way as to provide a landscaped entrance court 
and a long rear court that allows unhindered north 
light to enter the drafting-room windows. The cleri- 
cal space is shielded from direct western sunlight by 
a series of vertical louvers placed at an angle. 
Exterior walls are all brick; sash and doors, wood. 
Roof construction: beams with 2-inch tongue and 
groove sheathing surfaced with tar and gravel. 
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OFFICE 


DRAFTING ROOM ceiling slopes up to a wall of north light. Floor. Plat 
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OFFICE FOR DONALD DWIGHT WILLIAMS, Architect; 
DRESS FACTORY SALES ROOM; APARTMENT 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


It is probably no exaggeration to say that this building represents a unique 
combination of functions. Mr. Williams has his professional architectural 
offices, opening off the central entrance foyer. To the right is a waiting 
room, sales room, and work room for Mrs. Williams’ dress manufacture 
and sales business, and at the rear is a small apartment with a fenced-in 
patio opening off the living room. The resultant building is a noteworthy 
object lesson in the possibility of attaining architectural harmony even 
though functions to be served within it may be quite distinct in character. 














MAIN LOBBY. Architect's office beyond. PRIVATE OFFICE for Mr. Williams. DRAFTI 


OFFICE FOR DONALD DWIGHT WILLIAMS, Architect: DRESS FACTORY SALES ROOM: APARTMENT 


The building is just on the edge of the 
high-rental, congested business district. 
As the plan indicates, extension of all 
departments is contemplated. A second 
story is also in prospect. Parking space 
occurs at the rear. 











A reception desk in the lobby controls 
both of the major offices, and the apart- 
ment may be entered from either. The 
wood frame of the building carries the 
roof on but five interior posts; all in- 
terior partitions are non-bearing and 
may be relocated as required. Sandstone 
surfaces the main fronts; sash are of 
steel, with certain hinged panels for 
ventilation. Various types of acoustical 
and insulative tile are used for ceiling 
finishes, and floors are surfaced with 
linoleum or carpet, except in the factory, 
where concrete is left exposed. 
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DRAFTING ROOM. Mr. Williams on center. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON LIVING QUARTERS. The apartment consists of a large 


general living room, a sizable dressing room, a kitchen, 
and a bath. Through the window at the rear is a pleasant 
little fenced garden 





MAIN LOBBY. Toward dress-shop waiting room ... Mrs. Williams’ office ...... . . . and the display and sales room 
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lsophonic ceiling designed by 
Prof. H. L. Cooke of Prince- 
ton University, installed in 
Princeton Playhouse (Thomas 
Stapleton, Architect). Flut- 
ings ensure that reflected 
sound will cover entire audi- 
ence; added to direct sound 
from stage, this produces 
same total value at every 








seat. 





What does the audience want to hear? 


Noise Level ; 
Unwanted sound is noise. Noise in the 
theater masks portions of the show and 
limits subtlety. It is therefore desirable 
to keep the theater as free as possible 
from outside noise, and noise originating 
inside the theater. 


The average noise level in existing 
metropolitan theaters with audience 
present is about 50 db’. In the same 
locations 40 db is an entirely feasible 
level involving little, if any, additional 
construction expense. The best theaters 
often have a level of about 30 db. The 
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ENCE HEARS 


By HAROLD BURRIS-MEYER and EDWARD C. COLE 














The audience and the showman find it to 
their mutual advantage and satisfaction 
for the audience to hear only what it 
wants to hear, or the showman wants it 
to hear, and that, clearly. This article 
will concern itself with those parts of 
the theater building which have a direct 
bearing on the audibility of the show. 


Requirements 


The audience wants to hear the actor, 
the singer, the orchestra, the instru- 
mental soloist, the organ, the audible 
component of the sound motion picture, 
and any other sound which is part of 
the show. It does not want to hear the 
elevated, auto horns, fire sirens, wind 
or rain outside the theater while the 
show is in progress, or scraping feet 


9 


level of ordinary conversation (at 3 
feet in open air) is about 65 db. 


Sound Transmission 


Noise is either airborne or solid-borne. 
Steel structural members transmit 
sound with considerable _ efficiency. 
Sound thus transmitted becomes air- 
borne when wall, floor, or ceiling areas 
or fixtures are vibrated by the struc- 
tural members and act much as the 





















































in the aisles and rows, rattling foot 
rests, squeaking seats, banging lobby 
doors, or whistling fans, roaring blow- 
ers, knocking radiators, or telephone 
bells, buzzers, snap switches, the noisy 
shifting of scenery, or any unplanned 
distortion of any sound which is a part 
of the show. 


It is up to the architect to insure perfect 
audibility of the show, and by the same 
token to protect the audience against 
distracting sounds such as those listed 
above. He must: 


1. eliminate from the audience area al! un- 
wanted sound (noise, that which is not part 
of the show); 


2. assure audibility for all sound which is 
part of the show. 


sounding board of a musical instrument. 
Vibration from sump pumps, blowers, 
etc., hardly noticeable as noise in the 
air, becomes noise when structurally 
transmitted to the house*. A concrete 
slab will usually transmit sound more 
efficiently than a brick wall. 


1 db = decibel, the handy unit of sound intens 
log of the ratio of the sound power to 
ard reference 10-1 watts per squar 
meter. 


2 Auditorium exclusive of stage. 
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Procedure 


1. List the sources of noise (this will include 
a noise survey of the site). 


2. List the means of transmission by which 
such noise might be conveyed to the house. 


3. Provide in specifications for elimination 
of noise at the source wherever possible. 
e.g., maximum allowable noise from machin- 
ery, vibration insulating mounts, etc. 
Sa a | 
4. Provide in design for minimum transmis- 
sion of sound to the house: doors opening on 
alleys, roof insulation, no single door having 
direct access from outside to house or stage 
which must be used during performance, etc. 


5. Provide in specifications for minimum 
sound transmission by materials in all places 
where sound exclusion is a factor: adequate 
minimum transmission factor by emergency 
exit doors, interior walls, etc 


Airborne Noise 
Originating Outside the House 





Ingress Method of Exclusion 


Doors Airtight fit. (This is requi- 
site for efficient operation 
f ventilation system also.) 
Doors opening on alleys or 
halls are often less of a 
problem than if they’ open 
n the street. Preferably 
ospen only into spaces 
which can be kept reason- 
ably quiet. 


Windows Do not belong in a theater. 
Double where used and not 


capable of being opened. 


Ceiling cuts Exclude sound from loft by 


roof insulation, solid cat- 


walks, tight doors. 
Projection Quiet machines. Sound ab- 
booth sorbent walls and ceiling 
in booth. Windows in view- 
ing ports. 
Ventilation 1. No metal connection be 
ducts tween blower and _ steel 


structural members. 

2. Ducts large enough not 
to rattle or whistle when 
blower operates at full 
speed (above normal oper- 
iting speed). 

3. Sound insulated ducts. 


To Hear the Show 


Sight lines are apparent on blueprints. 
Anyone can take a ruler and see from 
the architect’s designs whether or not it 
will be possible for the audience to see 
the show, and presumably anyone who 
builds a theater will make a reasonably 
thorough sight-line analysis of the de- 
signs before approving them. No matter 
how much faith he has in his architect, 
he seldom cares to overlook any chances 
of error when he has a large investment 
t© protect. Blueprints per se will not, 
on the other hand, show whether or not 


The specification (5) is arrived at by 
subtracting the desired house sound 
level from the level of the maximum 
outside noise. (30 db inside level, 90 db 
outside level — minimum allowable at- 
tenuation by door in frame 60 db.) 
Acoustic characteristics of most building 
materials are known and widely pub- 
lished. Most suppliers of building mate- 
rials will have sound transmission tests 
made of their products if they have not 
been made. Most contractors who install 
machinery will plan their installation 
with reference to a maximum noise 
specification and guarantee to meet such 
a specification. 


Note: All specifications dealing with 
sound should include a statement of the 
frequency range to be covered. Acoustic 
measurements are conventionally made 
at octave intervals from 128 to 4096 
cycles per second. A 60 cycle hum can 
be almost as annoying as can a 10,000 


Airborne Noise Originating in Theatre 


Source Method of Prevention 


Radiators Heat the house entirely by 


n stage 


turn line graded to i 
condensate and resultant 
banging. 

NO VALVES TO HISS. 

. Circulate hot water 


rather than steam. 


lw mh 


Stage Wagons |. Well made ball or roller 
Discs bearing casters running on 
(Noise magni-_ level! tracks installed over 
fied because of stage floor 

reverberant 2. Revolving stage on its 
stage floor) >wn support structur 


(quieter t! 
floor) 


3. Elevate 





are quiet un 


less they are f the screw 


, : 
jack type and run too fast 


l. Make rear crossover as 


Audience (Talk, 


shuffling) sound absorbent as possi 
ble. 
2. Lobby doors opposite 
tisles used for exit, not 


during show. 
3. Divide rear crossover 
from house by a wall 
glass wall for motion pic 
ture houses. (This elimi 
nates the standee rail.) 


the audience will be able to hear. Much 
of the data from which acoustic analy- 
ses are made are to be found in specifi- 
cations for wall and ceiling surfaces, 
equipment, etc. The apparatus and engi- 
neering data for finding out from plans 
and specifications whether the theater 
is acoustically good or not are not ready 
to the hand of the layman. 


Approaches 


Acoustic studies must be conducted 


Preventive for snoring? 


cycle squeal. The ear responds to fre- 
quencies from 16 to 16,000 cycles per 
second, and a subway rumble is felt at 
even lewer frequencies. For building 
material specifications and noise level 
calculations then, materials must often 
be tested for transmission of higher and 
lower frequencies than has been con- 
ventional practice. 


Source Method of Prevention 


4. Carpet. 
5. Silent seats. 
Orchestra pit ibber feet on chair 


ind stands 


Telephones Locate only 
here one ope joor wi 
t permit sound to reach 
} s tage. Light in 


ll on stage. 


Snoring Put on a good show 
Train rumble Only satisfactory solutior 
(subway. ele- is to float floor and ceiling 


vated, surface) and, in case of 


tn 
n 


excessive vibration, interior 


walls, as in radio broad 
ist studi lesign 
Vibration from See above, or float the 
non-theater floor f the facility at 
functions of which ti bration ori 
building (gym- nates 
nasium, bow!l- 
ing alley) 
Motors, iting mounts 
Machinery 
Switches Use mercury switches 
Plumbing More than one wall be 
tween house and facility 
Isolate from. structural 


members 


coincidentally with the design if the 
design is to avoid the risk of consider- 
able alteration, but this logical pro- 
cedure is still lamentably far from com- 
mon practice. The science of architec- 
tural acoustics is new. Architects 
generally have not been trained in it; 
in fact where acoustics are concerned, 
a curious obtuseness often prevails. 


Though this situation shows some signs 
of improving, most existing and new 
theaters suffer from one of the four 
common architectural approaches to the 
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THE AUDIENCE HEARS 








PROGRESSIVE 


problem of making it possible for the 
audience to hear, each of them success- 
ful in getting a good theater about once 
in a thousand tries. 


The first is to trust to luck: after all, 
the Metropolitan Opera House was built 
on that plan. No one has hit the jackpot 
since, however. 


The second is to use a rule of thumb; 
it varies with what rule and whose 
thumb, but a few people, with much 
experience in theater building, have 
learned perforce a little about acoustic 
phenomena, and have used that knowl- 
edge, more often to explain why the 
theater was not good than successfully 
to make it satisfactory. Most present 
theaters were built by some rule of 
somebody’s thumb. 


Knowing that theaters usually turn out 
bad acoustically, there is a third archi- 
tectural approach to the problem: build 
it first and fix it later. This means 
padding the walls or hanging up a 
drapery to stop an echo. No acoustically 
good theaters have resulted from this 
approach. 


The final architectural triumph, how- 
ever, is supposed to banish the demon 
of bad acoustics. It is born of despair 
and the public address system. If all 
surfaces in a theater are made very 
soft and sound absorbent, the audience 
can hear practically nothing. There are 
no echoes. Then, if a powerful public 
address system is installed, powerful 
enough to frighten children blocks away, 
the audience can hear everything, in- 
cluding (and this causes much be- 
wilderment) the echoes supposedly ban- 
ished by the padding. Some of the 
largest theaters in America were thus 
designed. In them a strong human voice 
unamplified can hardly be heard a 
hundred feet. It takes much amplifica- 
tion to make a mighty pipe organ 
audible. And in some thousands of seats, 
everything the audiences do hear, they 
hear twice. 





Oddly enough, a number of acoustically 
bad theaters were built wrong not be- 
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TRANSMITTED SOUND — ABSORBED SOUNL 


Action of sound on encountering a solid 
medium; in addition to being partially re- 
flected, absorbed, or transmitted, sound is 
also refracted (changed in direction) by the 
more dense medium. 


cause of any of the architectural ap- 
proaches mentioned, but as a result of 
a sincere and outwardly intelligent 
effort to make them good. The miscal- 
culations have come about through: (1) 
making an auditorium which is acousti- 
‘sally good while the asbestos is down, 
but bad when the play is on, through 
lack of provision for acoustic character- 
istics of stage, fly loft, and scenery; (2) 
assuming that the seats will all be 
occupied all the time (in two existing 
theaters acoustic conditions are fair 
when the house is full, bad when it is 
half empty, and it is impossible to 
rehearse in the empty theater with the 
curtain up); (3) assuming that build- 
ing materials with the word “acoustic” 
in their names will contribute to good 
acoustics no matter where or how used. 


The theater offers an acoustic problem 
replete with complexities which arise 
out of the nature of the show and the 
habits of the audience. The architect 
and the engineer must work under a 
severe handicap unless they know show 
business. 


The architect who knows show business 
well enough to design a theater will 
often feel competent to prepare plans 
and specifications which will result in 
adequate exclusion and elimination of 
noise. The more specialized task of 
getting the sound of the show to the 
audience usually calls for the services of 
a physicist or engineer trained in 
acoustics to undertake the requisite 
calculations and tests. 


Action of Sound 


In the theater useful sound emanates 
from actors, orchestral instruments, 
organ, and loudspeakers; located on 
the stage, in the pit, and above and at 
the sides of the proscenium. The archi- 
tect’s job is to get it to the paying 
customers no matter where they sit 
without distortion or appreciable loss 
of intensity. Getting the sound to all 
the customers is a problem of distribu- 
tion. Getting it there at almost equal 
intensity everywhere and having it die 
away rapidly at a predetermined inter- 
val after it has ceased to emanate from 
the source, so as not to interfere with 
the next sound as it comes along, is a 

















Multiple reflections of a single sound wave 
front in a closed room. 


Section (above) and plan of an auditorium 
designed to provide maximum reinforcement 
of direct sound. Stage area at left is im 
complete. 
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problem to be solved by achieving a 
certain reverberation time. 

Part of the sound pressure wave goes 
straight from the source to auditor. 
Part of it is reflected from ceiling and 
walls. Part of it gets to the auditor 
after it has been reflected back and 
forth about the house many times. Part 
of it has been for a trip around the 
stage, or has been reflected from the 
scenery or cyclorama. 


Distribution 

Ceilings are the principal distribution 
surfaces. When ceilings are laid out, 
they must be planned to reflect the 
sound back to the audience, either di- 
rectly or via walls, but in such a 
manner that it will neither be concen- 
trated in certain spots, nor reflect back 
and forth between parallel surfaces, nor 
get to the audience out of phase with 
the direct wave. Moreover, since sound 
travels only about 1150 feet per second 
in air, the length of the path of the 
first reflected wave must not exceed that 
of the direct wave by more than 50 feet 
(preferably less) or the audience will 
hear everything twice. 


The position of the side walls is deter- 
mined by sight lines. The depth of the 
house (curtain to back wall) is gov- 
erned by visibility requisites. Sound 
distribution requirements govern the 
shapes of the side walls, ceiling, ceiling 
under the balcony, and rear wall. The 
fact that the angle of reflection of a 
sound wave is equal to the angle of 
incidence (neglecting diffraction phe- 
nomena at low frequencies) makes it 
possible to lay out tentative shapes on 
paper. But since even the most unortho- 
dox appearing shapes sometimes result 
in good theaters and vice versa, tests 
are necessary to establish the work- 
ability of any design. Plan and section 
of the theater may be tested for distri- 
bution in ripple tanks, three-dimen- 
sional models by spark photographs and 
by tracing reflections of a small beam 
of light. The technique of testing is 
fairly complex. It can only be pointed 
out here that rough approximations are 
possible with single gravity waves in 
water and mercury tanks and that, 
within some limitations, varying fre- 
quencies may be studied stroboscopi- 
cally with capillary waves. Photographs 
and visual observation reveal: (1) de- 
sirable distribution; (2) undesirable 
standing waves (repeated reflections be- 
tween two surfaces); (3) echoes (a 
number of reflected waves whose path 
of travel is long coming to the audience, 
or part of it, in phase); (4) dead spots, 
into which very little sound penetrates 
{as is sometimes the case under bal- 


conies or where direct and reflected 
waves arrive out of phase and cancel 
out (5) focal points (such as the 
concentration of reflected waves on a 
sm area of seats from a ceiling 


Vault). When the wave pattern is 
rapidly broken up, and waves from all 
directions, of approximately equal size, 
cover the audience area, the distribution 


is probably satisfactory. 


~ 


Sp photographs (actual pictures of 





Above, actual photo of 
ripple tank test of a 
stage-auditorium model 
(see text); right, diagram- 
matic representation of 
multiple sound reflec- 
tions in a horizontal 
plane, as revealed by the 
ripple tank. To the 
trained physicist or 
acoustic engineer this 
type of test indicates the 
acoustic properties of a 
specific theater shape 
The architect needs the 
specialist's help 


the sound waves in air) have the ad- 
vantage of greater clarity than most 
ripple tank pictures and are useful in 
the study of diffraction phenomena, 
and precise location of sources of 
trouble. 


A small beam of light, reflected from 
surface to surface in a model, makes it 
possible to trace with reasonable exact- 
ness the path of the center of a sound 
wave. 

There are pitfalls to be avoided when 
sound distribution tests of architectural 
shapes are made: 


1. Sound sources are at numerous loca 
tions and tests must be repeated for 
from 6 to 12 locations on the stage with 
various curtain trims as well as for all 
sound sources other than the stage. 


2. Absorbent surfaces must be made 
non-reflecting (open or beached) in the 
model. 


3. Stage and house must be tested to- 
gether. They constitute a pair of coupled 
rooms. Plaster cycloramas must be de- 
signed as part of the acoustical plan- 
ning of the house and tested with the 
house model. (A cyclorama can be tipped 
toward the back of the stage far enough 
to put its focal point out of harm’s way. 
Thus rigged it is also easier to light 
than if it is vertical.) 


4. Chandeliers, ceiling cuts for lights, 
and ventilation ducts must be included. 


- 


5. If reverberation calculations show 
any absorbent wall material to be de- 
sirable, its location must be determined 
by test so as not to interfere with 
sound distribution. 
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Finally, a ceiling under a balcony sloped 
up toward the back of the house, or a 
back wall which follows the curve of 
the seats, will almost invariably render 
good hearing impossible in at least 
part of the theater. 


Reverberation 


Reverberation is easy to calculate. But 
what reverberation is desired is another 
thing. The scale of desirable reverbera 
tion times runs from long for Widor’s 
“Toccata” on the organ (it was com- 
posed to be played on the organ in St 
Sulpice which is highly reverberant), to 
short, for speech which requires a high 
percentage of definition. In legitimate 
production, reverberation will vary from 
scene to scene depending upon the set 
tings. The ideal theater will have pro 
vision for controling reverberation. At 
least one attempt to do this has been 
made, using wall panels which can be 
changed, but an analysis of the results 
is not at hand. Unless some means of 
controling reverberation is provided, the 
best that can be achieved is a com 
promise between the optimum times for 
the various types of productions. 


Reverberation optima have been the sub 
ject of much investigation. Recent stud 
ies directed toward the determination 
of optimum reverberation time for vari 
ous house volumes show slightly longer 
times than those considered optimum 
five years ago. Moreover, as clients 
demand more and more precise acoustic 
conditions, optimum reverberation times 
tend to increase slightly. In a theater 
planned for more than one type of 
production, if means are not provided 
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Methods of breaking up a curved rear wall of 
an auditorium to avoid focussed sound reflec- 
tions. (This and the two preceding drawings 
credited to Celotex Corp. are reproduced with per- 


mission from Less Noise—Better Hearing, by Hale 
J. Sabine, published by The Celotex Corp.) 


for reverberation control, it is well to 
choose a reverberation time which is 
an average between optima for speech 
and orchestral music. The better the 
first reflections are controlled the closer 
orchestral optima should be approached. 


For the calculations, the house and the 
part of the stage enclosed in a box set 
are considered. Tolerances, if any, are 
best taken on the long side. This is done 
for two reasons: (1) tolerance involves 
a margin of error. If the house is too 
dead, its correction is costly; if it is 
too live, correction is usually simple 
and cheap; (2) in calculation of rever- 
beration time no account is taken of 
the stage house outside the set. The 
stage house has, however, some effect 


Summary. 


The architect determines his house size 
from the necessary number of seats; its 
wall splay and depth from the require- 
ments of good seeing; ceiling shapes 
from sound distribution and front stage 
lighting requirements; back wall and 
plaster cyclorama shapes by the neces- 
sity of preventing echoes and focal 
points. When model tests confirm the 
correctness of this much of the design, 
he may proceed. 


VOLUME - CUBIC FEET 








~- SECONDS 


REVEBERATION TIME 


on the reverberation: when plein-air 
sets are used, the effective volume is 
greater than with a box set. In hung 
shows in which the flies are full, there 
is more absorption than with a box set. 
Both these conditions in practice call 
for slightly longer reverberation than 
would be requisite in the house with the 
proscenium closed. 


Optimum reverberation time, it must be 
noted, varies with frequency. In large 
houses (over 200,000 cu ft) a slightly 
longer reverberation in the low frequen- 
cies than in the highs is generally con- 
sidered requisite. Recent investigations 
seem to indicate the desirability of 
reverberation times more nearly equal 
throughout the audible range than was 
standard some years ago. If the rever- 
beration time is made equal throughout 
the audible frequency range, the sound 
absorption characteristics of the audi- 
ence will slightly unbalance it in favor 
of the lows. 


Unfortunately the theater does not play 
to the same sized audience at every 
performance. And the most neglected 
feature of acoustic planning is the pro- 
vision of means of compensation for 
audiences of varying size. Yet it is 
possible to have the reverberation time 
the same with no one present as with 
a capacity house. 


Each person in the audience absorbs a 
certain amount of sound. The unit of 
absorption is the sabine. If the acoustic 
specifications for the seats are so drawn 
that each seat empty absorbs as many 
sabines at the same frequencies as the 
seat plus a person sitting in it, the 
total absorption (and therefore the 
reverberation time) will be unchanged 
whatever the size of the audience. Seats 


His structure is conditioned by the 
necessity of avoiding resonance (it is 
generally believed that the organ caused 
the collapse of the roof in one theater). 
His wall surface and heat insulating 
materials he specifies to give him: (1) 
the correct total reverberation time; (2) 
absorption where and to the extent he 
needs it. His ceiling he generally keeps 
as highly reflective as possible to in- 
sure undiminished sound distribution. 







and audience are therefore used to keep 
the reverberation time the same though 
the audience may vary in size. Before 
drawing seat specifications it is neces- 
sary to look into the question of what 
kind of people will constitute the audi- 
ence and how they will dress. An audi- 
ence of children will have fewer sabines 
than a matinee audience of women 
shoppers. Stiff shirts and bare shoulders 
are reflective as compared to soft shirts 
and afternoon dresses, a phenomenon 
which makes the traditional first night 
audience, at least acoustically, live. 





When more absorption than that fur- 
nished by the seats or audience is 
necessary, it is well to get it next from 
carpet (which serves to eliminate the 
distraction of noise emanating from the 
audience), next from decorative hang- 
ings which can be changed in position 
and size, and last from permanent 
absorbent wall surface materials lo- 
cated so as not to interfere with sound 
distribution. 


He specifies seats which provide the 
same amount of absorption empty as 
do seat and occupant together when 
they are occupied. He insulates the 
theater against outside noise and pre- 
vents inside noise. One can count on the 
fingers of one hand the theaters in 
which all these requirements have been 
scrupulously met. No theater in which 
an honest attempt is not made to meet 
them is worth building. 


800, 000 


© Curve (developed originally 
for radio studios, also adapt- 
able to other auditoria) 
showing optimum reverbera- 
tion time with artists in 
place, as a function of stu- 
dio size. Values within 30 
percent of those shown can 
be compensated for by mi- 
crophone placement. (From 
an article by J. P. Maxfield in 
the Western Electric Oscillator, 
Copyright 1947, Western Elec- 


tric Co., Inc.) 
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JAMES C. ROSE, Landscape Architect 


Last month we presented here the seven principal modular, 
standard elements necessary to design and build a wide variety 
of garden units, as well as several examples of their use. The 
seven modular elements were the trellis, 3-ft-square pav- 
ing slabs, 3-ft-square planting beds, pool designed around 
the same module, basket-weave fencing, shojis (translucent 
screens), and steps composed of standard paving slabs on 
prefabricated risers which permit variable riser height. Be- 
low is another garden possibility which employs another type 
of fence. 


The plant list, part of which also appeared last month, is 
continued on the next several pages. This list is set up for 
maximum usefulness. Thus plant materials are arranged ac- 
cording to their growth characteristics: tracery (trees; see 
September issue) ; ground cover (see September issue) ; per- 
ennials according to habit of bloom (spire, broom or bushy, 
horizontal, ete.), and so on. The designer searching for ma- 





View 1 





FENCED 
GARDEN 


Another in the series of landscape incidents in which are used the modular garden elements 
introduced in these pages last month, this small garden is designed around the barrier which 
must often be erected between two areas used for different purposes. To screen off a mulch 
pile, garage entrance, drying yard, children’s sandbox, etc., a fence may be needed. The type 
of fence illustrated, with horizontal boarding applied alternately on opposite sides of round posts, 
will screen out an unsightly view or unwanted activity, or will break up an undesirable strong 


MODULAR GARDENS: 











PART II 


terials to achieve a certain desired effect can find, under the 
habit of growth or bloom, normal heights for each species, 
color and time of bloom, and any special requirements (time 
of planting, type of soil, unusual care needed, etc.) which 
would be important as guides to selection. Only the unusual 
requirements are noted. For instance, if no special soil re- 
quirements are listed, the assumption is that average good 
soil is satisfactory. 


This is an architectural plant list; perennials, for instance, 
have been included on the basis of positive, generally pleasing 
color (no indeterminate or “difficult” shades) and transplant- 
ability (all can be moved into the garden at or close to bloom- 
ing time and removed afterward). Thus planting materials 
can be chosen for definite color schemes and almost immediate 
effect, in the same way that wood, brick, or stone are selected 


for color, grain, texture, etc. 


View 2 ti 





wind to form a sheltered sitting space. Yet not all light will be blocked off; the open boarding 
should permit good air circulation. Access to other parts of the garden is assured by paths 


leading from the paved area. 


Fence Details 





OCTOBER 
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PLANT LIST 





CLIMBING VINES according to method of climbing 





TWINING BY STEMS: climb best on an open, freestanding construction, sufficiently open to permit dis- 
entangled twining. 


Actinidia arguta 
Bower Actinidia 
Akebia sp. 
Akebia 
Aristolochia durior 
Common Dutchman’s Pipe 


Celastrus orbiculata 
Oriental Bittersweet 
Lonicera sempervirens 
Trumpet Honeysuckle 
Menispermum canadensis 
Common Moonseed 
Polygonum auberti 
Silvervine Fleeceflower 
Pueraria thunbergiana 
Thunberg Kudzubean 


Wistaria floribunda 
Japanese Wistaria 

Wistaria sinensis 
Chinese Wistaria 


CLINGING BY AERIAL ROOTLETS: 


Campsis radicans 


Common Trumpetcreeper 
Hedera helix baltica 
English Ivy 
Hydrangea petiolaris 
Climbing Hydrangea 
Parthenocissus quinquefolia 
Virginia Creeper 


Parthenocissus tricuspidata 


Boston Ivy (Japanese Creeper) 


July: small, fragrant white flowers. Sept.: fruit greenish-yellow. Sun or 
shade. Fruit edible. Plant both sexes. 

May: reddish-brown fragrant flowers. Sept.: fruit bluish. Full sun. Light 
foliage causes lacy shadow pattern. 

May: large yellow and brown flowers. Full sun or light shade. Rapid 
growth. Large leaves cause dense shade. Handpick or spray with lead 
arsenate for black caterpillars. 

Oct.: red, yellow fruit. Sun or shade. Plants from seed often will not fruit 
Buy certified plants; plant both sexes. 

July, Aug.: scarlet flowers. Sept., Oct.: scarlet fruit. Full sun. Semi- 
evergreen. 

Sept.: blue fruit. Full sun. Damp soil. Perennial. 


Sept., Oct.: white flowers. Full sun. Prune back to live wood each spring 


July, Aug.: purple flowers. Full sun. Heavy soil. Withstands drought 
No insect pests. Well-established clumps grow 50 ft in one season. 
Perennial in colder latitudes. 

June, July: lavender or white flowers. Full sun. Flowers with foliage 
When newly transplanted is often slow to bloom. Buy certified plants 

May: lavender or white flowers. See above. 


climb best on flat, slightly rough surfaces, such as a brick wall. 


July, Aug., Sept.: yellowish-red flowers. Full sun. Pinch back to keep 
bushy. Rich, moist soil; leafmold. Flowers attract hummingbirds. 
Evergreen. Shade. Very hardy. Gracilis is the best cut-leaf variety. 


June, July: large clusters of small, cream-white flowers. Sun or light 
shade. Bold, dark foliage. Clings to stone, brick, wood without support. 

Sept., Oct.: blue fruit, red coloring into Nov. Sun or light shade. Almost 
any soil or location. Fast growing, hardy. Side shoots droop gracefully. 
Variety, engelmanni has small, leathery leaves, dense growth. 

Aug., Nov.: red coloring, blue-black fruit in bunches. Sun or shade. Hardy 
wall covering. Clings to stone or wood. 


COILING BY TENDRILS: climb best on freestanding constructions having some members not more than 
', in. in diameter. 


Ampelopsis brevipedunculata 
maximowiczi 
Porcelain Ampelopsis 


Clematis jackmani 


macropetala 
montana 
paniculata 
Vitis sp. 
Grape 


Sept., Oct.: blue fruit. Sun, light shade. Clusters of porcelain-blue berries 
like miniature grapes. 


July, Aug.: white, pink, violet, red, purple flowers. Full sun. Plant with 
tops of crowns 2 in. below surface. Prepare soil deeply and richly. 


Sept., Oct.: purple, blue-black, green fruit. Full sun. 





PERENNIALS: Spikes 





HEIGHT 


SCIENTIFIC and 
COMMON NAMES 


Aconitum fisheri 
Azure Monkshood 
Aconitum napellus 
Aconite Monkshood 
Anchusa azurea, dropmore 
Italian Bugloss 
Artemisia albula 
Silverking Sagebrush 
Astilbe arendsi 


Campanula persicifolia: 
(var. grandiflora alba) 
Peachleaf Bellflower 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


BLOOM PLANTING, REMARKS, 
TRANS- SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 
PLANTING 
Sept., blue Oct., Nov. Soil: some moisture. Shade. For best 
bloom do not disturb clumps often. 
Aug., blue Oct., Nov. Same as above. 


Soil: rich. Handle as biennial. Do 


Mar., Apr. 
not break fleshy roots. 


June, blue 


Apr.-Oct. Oct.. Nov. Soil: good. Prune to prevent growing 

silver foliage too large. Flowers inconspicuous. 

June, July, Oct., Nov. Soil: good. Plants well shaped, 

white, pink, red flowers profuse. Can be m¢ ved 
easily. 

June, July, white Sept., Oct. Soil: good. Can be moved in full 
bloom. 
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PERENNIALS: Spikes (continued ) 





HEIGHT SCIENTIFIC and 
COMMON NAMES 


Delphinium, Larkspur: 


3-4’ Belladonna 
9’.4' grandiflorum, 
(var. chinense) 
S°..7’ Giant Pacific Hybrids 
(Galahad) 
3’-7’ (King Arthur) 
3’.7’ (Summer Skies) 
3’-4’ Bellamosum 
21,’ Dictamnus albus, Gasplant 
(var. Giant) 
2’-3’ K niphofia: 
new early-flowering hybrids 
Torchlily Hybrids 
6’ Liatris scariosa: Gayfeather 
(var. September Glory) 
3’-4’ Lupinus polyphyllus 
Washington Lupine 
; Phlox decussata: 
2), (var. Daily Sketch) 
_ (var. Leo Schlageter) 
21,’ (var. Marie Louise) 
1',’ Physostegia virginiana 


(var. Vivid), 

Virginia Lionsheart 
id Primula japonica 
Japanese Primrose 
polyantha, Primrose 
(Munstead Strain) 


1’ Thalictrum dipterocarpum 
Yunnan Meadowrue 
15” Veronica: 


(Blue Peter) 
Speedwell 
Yucca filamentosa, Adamsneedle 


BLOOM 


June-Sept., 
light blue 


gentian blue 


white 
dark blue 
light blue 


June-Sent., 
dark blue 


June, July, pink 


June, July, white, 
yellow, red 


Sept., purple 


June, July 
white, pink, blue 


July, Aug., pink 
July, Aug., red 
July, Aug., white 


July, Aug., Sept., 
pink 


June, white, 
red, pink 
May, June, white, 
yellow, red, pink 
Aug., Sept., 
rosy purple 
June, July, blue 


June, July, white 


PLANTING, 
TRANS- 
PLANTING 


Mar. or Nov. 


Mar. or Nov. 


Oct. 


Oct., Nov. 


Oct. 

Mar. or Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Sept., Oct. 

Sept., Oct. 

Mar. or 
Sept., Oct. 


Oct., Nov. 


Mar., Apr. or 
Sept., Oct. 


Oct. 


REMARKS, 
SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Soil: rich, limey, deeply cultivated 
Remove old flower spikes for con 
tinued bloom. Use Pyrox or Bor 


deaux spray for delph. black. 
Seedlings sown indoors, Mar., 
bloom Nov. Transplant seedlings 


in May. 


Same as Belladonna. Foliage small 
feathery; several flower spikes per 
plant. Plant 10-12 in. apart. 
Massed effects striking. 

Soil: rich loam. Best grown singly. 
Avoid root disturbance after plant 
ing. 

Soil: good, deep. 
foliage with flowers above. 
best when well established. 
hybrids noteworthy. 

Transplant after flowering. Striking 
plant in fall. 

Soil: good, deep, some lime. 


Dainty grass-like 
Blooms 


New 


Transplant divisions in Nov. Wate 
well in growing season. 

Same as Daily Sketch. 

Same as Daily Sketch. 

Long flowering period 


Moist location, shade. Does well near 
water. Foliage dies down in winter. 

Soil: moist, rich, well manured. In 
flower a month or more. 

Transplant after flowering. 


Soil: good, deep. Easy to grow. Plant 
in groups of three or more. 


Soil: deep. Evergreen; do not disturb. 





PERENNIALS: Broom 





1!,’ Achillea ptarmaica, Sneezewort 
(var. Snow Ball) 
2’-3’ Anemone japonica: 
Japanese Anemone 
y Anthemis, Moonlight 
Chamomile 
l’ Aster, dwarf 
Dumosus hybrids 
r Aster, species, hybrids: 
Frikarti, Wonder of Staffa 
l’ Star of Wartburg 
1,’ Chrysanthemum: 
Coccineum, Pyrethrum 
2,’ leucanthemum 
(var. White Swan) 
2,’ maximum (var. Majestic) 
Pyrenees Chrysanthemum 
yf Coreopsis lanceolata 
(var. Mayfield Giant) 
2,’ Dicentra spectabilis 


Common Bleedingheart 


June, July, white 


Sept., white, 
pink 


June, yellow 


Sept., pink, 
white, blue 


June-Aug., 
lavender 

Apr., May, blue 

May, June, white 

June, white; 
double 

June-Sept., white 


June-Oct., yellow 


May, June, pink 


Oct., Nov. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Mar. or Oct. 
Mar. or Oct. 
Mar. or 

Sept.-Oct. 
Mar., Apr. 
Mar., Apr. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Cut back in August after flowering. 
Divide every 3 years. 

Soil: rich, good drainage, water in 
dry weather. Plants improve year 
by year. 

Soil: rich. Lift and divide in October. 
Flowers profuse, long stemmed. 
Divide in Nov. Can be potted (12” 
pots) and plunged for immediate 

effect. 

Early flowering; low. Can be grown 
in pots. 

Same as Frikarti. 


Showy, early flowering. Divide every 
3 years. 

Soil: rich, moist. Divide when centers 
of plants die (every 2-3 yrs.). 
Same as leucanthemum. Flowers 

single. 
Soil: good, well drained. 
Foliage dies Au- 


Soil: cool, deep. 


gust, plant dormant until spring. 
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PERENNIALS: BROOM (continued) 





HEIGHT 


nN 
4 


1yY,’ 


1,’ 





SCIENTIFIC and 
COMMON NAMES 


Doronicum caucasicum 

Caucasian Leopardbane 
Echinops ritro, Globethistle 
Eryngium amethystinum 

Amethyst Eryngo 
Geum—Avens: 

(var. Fire Opal) 

Lady Stratheden 
Heliopsis scabra incomp. 
Hemerocallis—Daylily: 

Dr. Regel 

Hyperion 

Mrs. W. H. Wyman 


Heuchera sanguinea 
Coralbells 


Iris Germanica—German Iris: 


(var. Alta California) 


(var. Goblin Red) 
(var. Midgard) 
(var. Wedgewood) 


Iris Kaempferi—Japanese Iris: 


(var. La Tosca) 

(var. Light in the Opal) 

(var. Queen of the Blues) 
Iris sibirica—Siberian Iris: 

(var. Caesar’s Brother) 

(var. Perry’s Blue) 

(var. Snow Queen) 
Lilium: 

Auratum 

Goldenband Lily 


candidum 
Madonna Lily 


elegans (var. Alice Wilson) 


Thunberg Lily 


formosanum 
Formosa Lily 
Henryi 
Henry Lily 


regale 

Regal Lily 

speciosum album 
Speciosum Lily 
speciosum rubrum 

Pink Speciosum Lily 
umbellatum erectum 
Western Orangecup Lily 


Linum narbonnense 
Narbonne Flax 
Lychnis viscaria 
(var. splendens florepleno) 
Double Rose Campion 
Mertensia virginica 
Virginia Bluebell 
Monarda didyma, Beebalm 
(var. Cambridge Scarlet) 
Polemonium caeruleum 


(var. Blue Pearl), Valerian 


Salvia pratensis 
Meadow sage 

Stokesia laevis alba 
White Stokesia 


Trollius europaeus ledebouri 
Common Globeflower 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 





BLOOM PLANTING, REMARKS, 
TRANS- SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 
PLANTING 
May, yellow Oct. Soil: cool, rich. Avoid moving. Rela- 
tively pest-free. 
June, July, blue Apr. Sun or semi-shade. Striking flower. 


June, July, 
amethyst blue 


June, July, red 
June, July, yellow 
July, Aug., yellow 


May, June, yellow 

July, Aug., yellow 

Late July, Aug., 
yellow 

June, July, red 


June, yellow 


June, red 
June, yellow 
June, blue 


July, white 
July, pink 
July, blue 


June, dark blue 
June, light blue 
June, white 
Aug., gold 


banded, white; 
fragrant 
June, white 
June, July, yellow 
Aug., Sept., white; 
fragrant 
July, Aug., orange 
July, white 
Aug., Sept., white 
Aug., Sept. 
pink spotted 
June, orange red 


June-Aug., blue 


May, June, pink 


May, June, blue 
June-Aug., red 

Apr., May, blue 
June, July, blue 
July-Oct., white 


May, June, orange 


Apr. or Oct. 


Aug., Sept. 
Aug., Sept. 
Oct., Nov. 


Sept., Oct. | 
Sept., Oct. 
Sept., Oct. \ 


Oct. 


Sept., Oct. 


Sept., Oct. 
Sept., Oct. 
Sept., Oct. 


Sept., Oct. 
Sept., Oct. 
Sept., Oct. 


Sept., Oct. 
Sept., Oct. 
Sept., Oct. \ 
Oct., Nov. 


Aug., Sept. 


Oct., Nov. 


Oct., Nov. 


Oct., Nov. 


Oct., Nov. 
Oct., Nov. 
Oct., Nov. 


Oct., Nov. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Sept., Oct. 
Oct. 


Mar. or 
Sept., Oct. 
Aug., Sept. 


Mar., Apr. or 
Sept., Oct. 
Oct., Nov. 


Light soil. Plant in groups ef 5 or 7 
for massed effect. 


Fine foliage. Divide every 3 years. 
Same as Fire Opal. 
Soil: rich, plenty of moisture. 


Lift and divide every 3 years. Needs 
sun for best bloom. No real basic 
color in new hybrids yet. 


Soil: rich, light. Sun or semi-shade. 
Divide every 3 years. Water in 
dry weather. 


Soil: good, well drained. Do not plant 
deeply. 

Same as Alta California. 

Same as Alta California. 

Same as Alta California. 


Soil: moist, rich. Dislikes lime. 
Same as La Tosca. 
Same as La Tosca. 


Extremely hardy. Showy flowers on 
stiff stems. Divide every 3 or 4 
years. 


Soil: loose, rich, well drained, pH6- 
6.5. Sun, semi-shade. Stem-root- 
ing; plant 10” deep. No lime. 

Soil: loose, rich, pH6-6.5. Plant 
French-grown bulbs 2” deep. 

Soil: loose, rich, pH6-6.5. Sun, semi- 
shade. Plant 8” deep. Stem-root- 
ing. Endures lime. 

Soil as above. Sun, semi-shade. Stem- 
rooting; plant 5”-6” deep. 

Soil: loose, rich, tolerates lime. Plant 
10” deep; stem-rooting. Hardy, 
vigorous. Semi-shade. 

Soil: endures lime. Sun, semi-shade. 
Stem-rooting; plant 6” deep. 

Sun, semi-shade. Not as robust as 5S. 
rubrum. Stem-rooting. 

Same as album. 


Sun, semi-shade. Stem-rooting; plant 
6” deep. Flowers upright, stiff 
stems. 

Soil: light, sandy. Forms spreading 
clump; attractive foliage. 

Brilliantly colored. 


Soil: woodland, no lime. Shade. Easy 
to grow. 

Soil: light. 

Sun, semi-shade. Divide every 
years. 

Soil: light, well drained. Grow in 
masses, plant 9” apart. 

Soil: rich. Sheltered location. Var. 
Blue Moon is blue. 

Soil: moist. Transplant after flower- 
ing. Very showy. 
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Editor's Note: Items starred are particularly 

noteworthy, due to immediate and widespread 

. interest im their contents, to the conciseness 

and clarity with which information is pre 

) to announcement of a new, important prod 

+ or to some other factor which makes them es- 
pect valuable 


Air and Temperature Control 


1-131. Blowers and Exhausters (Bul. 
B-5), 18-p. illus. booklet on centrifugal 
heavy-duty, cast iron, high-volume 
blowers and exhausters. Sizes and ca- 
pacity tables. Ordering and_ technical 
data. Applications. Other Billmyre 
systems and equipment. Lamson Corp., 
Allen Billmyre Div. 

1-126. Pressure Controllers, External- 
Pilot-Operated (Bul. 462), Leslie Co. 
Reviewed September. 


1-127. Rules and Regulations for In- 
stallation of Heating Cable for Radiant 
Heated Buildings, Soil Heating, Div. of 
Safety, Dept. of Labor and Industries, 
Electrical License Div., State of Wash- 
ington. Reviewed September. 

1-132. Marvair, Year Round 

Comfort, 20-p. illus. booklet on a 

“heat-pump” (reverse-cycle re- 
frigeration) heating system which, by 
compression, uses heat extracted during 
a refrigeration process to warm air 
which is then circulated through the 
space to be heated. Marvair requires 
a deep well as its heat source. One set- 
ting of the heat control maintains even 
temperature all day. 220-V 60-C cur- 
rent; no other “fuel.” For houses, other 
small buildings. Charts, tables, selec- 
tion and application data. Muncie Gear 
Works, Ine. 


1-133. Rheem, Residential Stoker Fur- 
naces, AIA 30-B-1, 7-p. illus. booklet on 
stoker furnaces for winter air condi- 
tioning in houses. Bin-feed models; 
types of controls and dimensional draw- 
ings. Specifications, capacity tables and 
appliance products charts. Rheem 
Manufacturing Co. 


1-128. Base-Ray Taco Radiant Heating 
Systems (BT-147), Taco Heaters, Inc. 
Reviewed September. 


1-135. South Wind, Sealed Heat (Form 
07-490), 6-p. illus. booklet on a gas- 
fred forced warm air unit heater 
(adapted from airplane heaters) for 
installing between studs or joists. 
Vented directly outdoors; no chimney 
needed. For houses, small installations. 
Stewart-Warner Corp., South Wind Div. 


1-129. _ Refrigeration Units (C-1100-B- 
42), Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp. Reviewed September. 


Doors and Windows 


1-105. Ceco Residence Casements, Types, 
Siz and Suggested Details (Bul. 
7-p. illus. booklet on residence 
casement windows with swing-out ven- 
tilators with undersereen. Specifications. 
lllustration of types and sizes available. 
Installation drawings and details. Data 


reens. Ceco Steel Products Corp. 


1-101 The Window of the Future To- 
day! Gate City Sash & Door Co. Re- 
viewed September. 
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NAME 
ws POSITION 
x FIRM 
HOME 
MAILING ADDRESS BUSINESS 
CITY STATE 
10/47 
4-106. Preferred Nation-Wide, The or deeper models; Fresnel lens units, 
Grand Rapids Invisible Sash Balance round or square, also for flush mount 
+ yy ‘ wy . ~ 1 : 
(Form 47-SB-1), AIA 27-A-1, 12-p. ing. Fluorescent fixtures for recessing 
illus. booklet on a concealed sash bal- or showcase lighting, and suspended 
ance for double-hung wood windows. Fluorobeam which combines fluorescent 
Available in 10 sizes for residential use. tubes and incandescent adjustable fix- 
Installation data. Tension adjustment tures. All available in brushed alumi- 
chart. Specifications. Grand Rapids num finish, some in white. General 
Hardware Co. Lighting Co. 
4-102. Golly! It’s Magic (Bul. 2077), 5-95. Portfolio of Planned Light- 
Marquart Millwork Co. Reviewed Sep- * ing Equipment, AIA $1F-28, 8-p. 
tember. illus. booklet on recessed deep and 
4-103. Orange Metal Doors, AIA 16-A, shallow _troffers. Variety of lighting 
Virginia Metal Products Corp. Re- accessories provides versatile use. Speci- 
viewed September. fications and installation data. Also 
; ; seven data sheets (punched for 3-rin 
. : £ 
4-104. Design Into Your New Construc- binder) on other fluorescent models. 
tion, Zegers, Inc. Reviewed September. Applications. Detailed drawings. The 
tdwin F. Guth Co. 
Electrical Equipment and Lighting 5-96. Kayli 
as > -96. Kayline, Commercial Light 
5-92. Colors that Sing Under “The In- AIA-3 a Ls ae) Sam f —~— ied 
gible R ” 10 ‘lus : A A-31 F’ (Cat. 47), 34-p. illus. booklet 
“bls li he 10-p. illus. booklet on on lighting fixtures for hotels, schools, 
Poe — — m gaa: ect with restaurants, offices, etc. Illustrations. 
orescent paints, etc. ccessories. Sizes, wattage. Price list. Kayline C 
Price list. Black Light Prodvets. . Prva “ 
- . : 5-97. Swivelier Li nits 
5-89. Tulox Fluorescent Diffusers, Ex- ’ Bul oN — an! c neon 
truded Plastics, Inc. Reviewed Septem- ae dex anne > = pa 
eg phlet on various lighting units 
with swivel mounting; also adjustable 
5-93. Cold Cathode Fluorescent Light- hood-shades to direct light to any posi- 
ing (5”x 8%”), 16-p. illus. booklet on tion desired. Applications, sizes, prices. 
“cold cathode” lamps. Explanation of General specifications. Swivelie) Co., 
principles. Technical data on manufac- Inc. 
ture of the tube and equipment used to 
regulate it. Current, life, and output <a 
tables. Charts on effect of ambient tem- Finishers and Protectors 
peratures. Fluorescent Lighting Assn. 6-103. Cut-to-Length Flock, 10-p. book- 
5-91. Tung-Sol (Form A-41), Tung-Sol {°t on rayon flock for decorative and 
Lamp Works, Inc. Reviewed September. unctional uses. Contains 24 standard- 
color samples. Data on manufacturing 
5-94. The ‘‘General’’ Idea is process; list of applications. Behr- 
* Simple, 14-p. illus. booklet on a Manning Corp. 
remarkably well designed series ' . , 
: : - : : Py . 6-104. ¢ oor Resurfacin 
of lighting fixtures for commercial, resi- P ~ Comp " "I Heour facing and 
: : . : “yer wenkg: atching Materials (3%"”x9"), 6-p. 
dential, and office use. Series includes ian beeshere om wast Sonutan 
Accentlights with swivel mounting, with tale A pinch wg on Posen 
= ti “es terials for underlayment, leveling, 
or without gooseneck or rigid arm; matching. and resurfacing industrial 
louver and color filter attachments ne ~~ Bene —— lies elem pp ne me 
available; one or two lights per outlet Siees weights a i a The — 
box, also portables and pin-ups. Also: — a a Sn ~~ ew 
Rotobeam which ha’ recessed box for i 
flush installation ; box revolves 360 . 6-102. 101 Useful Luminescent Appli- 
lamp housing tilts to 45°. Hi-Hat is cir- cations, The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
cular fixture for flush recessing, shallow Reviewed September. 
OCTOBI 194 85 
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6-105. Adquella and Concrete Masonry 
Construction, 12-p. illus. booklet on this 
well known waterproofer for masonry 
surfaces. Pictorial examples of use. 
Specifications. Prima Products, Inc. 


Insulation (Thermal, Acoustic) 


9-72. Steel Sheets That Insulate, Ameri- 
can Flange & Mfg. Co., Inc. Reviewed 
September. 


9-73. Facts You Should Know About 
Home Insulation (TD-2-346), Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Building Materials 
Div. Reviewed September. 


9-75. Holding Low Temperatures 

with Better Insulation, 20-p. 

illus. booklet on methods of im- 
proving insulation in cold_ storage, 
freezing, cooling, air-conditioning, re- 
frigeration, and food distribution. Pre- 
sents problem, solution, and benefits for 
each category. Vapor-proofing data. 
Specifications. Industrial Mineral Wool 
Institute. 


9-76. Johns-Manville Built-Up Roofs 
(Bul. 51A), 20-p. illus. specification 
manual. Installation data on Flex- 
stone roofs, tar and gravel roofs, special 
roofs; Asbestile systems of flashing. 
Analysis charts. Detail drawings. 
Johns-Manville. 


9-74. Insulating Varnishes (CDR-13), 
General Electric Co., Resin & Insula- 
tion Materials Div. Reviewed Septem- 
ber. 


9-77. Para-Plastic, 4-p. illus. folder on 
rubberized asphalt joint sealer for pave- 
ments. Lists types available, and spe- 
cific applications. Advantages. Servi- 
cized Products Corp. 


Load-Bearing Structures 


12-126. Marble Forecast, AlIA-22-A, 
Marble Institute of America, Inc. Re- 
viewed September. 


12-129. Ideas for Commercial Applica- 
tion, Insulux Glass Blocks, 16-p. illus. 
booklet. Application, advantages, and 
installation data. Designs, sizes, de- 
scriptions. Owens-Illinois Glass Co., In- 
sulux Products Div. 


12-130. Rileo Dwellings, 4-p. illus. 
folder on a prefabricated house con- 
sisting of wood panels assembled with 
bolts, available in sizes 7”-24” wide by 
any length in multiples of 0”-4”. Rilco 
Laminated Products, Inc. 


12-131. How to Raise Rilco Rafters, 
4-p. illus. folder on method of raising 
rafters for barn frames. Foundation 
data; preparing and raising the rafters. 
Barn frame drawings and details. Rilco 
Laminated Products, Inc. 

12-127. Modern Building with Wood, 
Timber Engineering Co. Reviewed Sep- 
tember. 


12-128. Western Concrete Piles and 
Caissons, Western Foundation Co. & 
Western Concrete Pile Corp. Reviewed 
September. 


Materials of Installation 


13-60. Installing Teco Timber Con- 
nectors in Light and Heavy Timber 
Structures, AIA 19-B, 12-p. illus. book- 
let on various types of connectors for 
timber structures; replace nails and 
bolts. Installation data. List of lumber 
and connector literature available. Tim- 
ber Engineering Co. 


13-61. U. S. Aluminum Building 

Wire Handbook (Form M-7876), 

31-p. illus. booklet on use of 
aluminum for electrical wires and 
cables. Test results. Tables of current- 
carrying capacity, weight comparison, 
physical and insulation properties. 
Soldering data. Advantages. Lists com- 
plete line of wire and cables produced. 
Also 4-p. brochure lists prices, sizes, 
weights, and current carrying capaci- 
ties. U. S. Rubber Co. 


13-58. Chromtrim Aluminum Mould- 
ings, R. D. Werner Co., Inc. Reviewed 
September. 


13-59. Champion Light-Duty “C” 
Clamps (Bul. 49), The Western Tool & 
Mfg. Co., Inc. Reviewed September. 


Non-Load Bearing Structures 


14-40. Julius Blum & Co., Julius Blum 
& Co., Inc. Reviewed September. 


14-44. Magnesium (Form DM 102-50M- 
746), 16-p. illus. booklet on magnesium 
for all types of commercial uses when 
lightness in metal facilitates handling. 
Mechanical properties of alloys. Ap- 
plications. The Dow Chemical Co. 
14-41. Magnesium Alloys (Form DM 
76C-75-C-746), The Dow Chemical Co. 
Reviewed September. 
14-42. Textolite Laminated Plastics 
(CDP-548), General Electric Co. Re- 
viewed September. 

3 booklets on Johns-Manville 

System of Unit Construction 

(Form BM 312 A), Johns-Man- 
ville: 
14-45. Wall Units, 24-p. illus. booklet 
on construction of movable transite 
walls facilitating expansion or sub- 
division. Installation data and techni- 
cal drawings. 
14-46. Ceiling Units, 16-p. illus. book- 
let on acoustical materials. Applica- 
tion. Construction details and drawings. 
14-47. Floor Units, 10-p. illus. booklet 
on asphalt tile flooring. Application. 
Color charts. 


14-43. Plastics, The Story of an In- 
dustry, Society of the Plastics Industry, 
Inc. Reviewed September. 

14-48. Lumitrim, Aluminum Castings 
with Color, 4-p. illus. folder on alumi- 
num trim to replace wood trim. Advan- 
tages. Specifications. Color selections, 
installation data. Southwestern Mfg. & 
Supply Co. 


Sanitary Equipment. Water Supply and 
Drainage 


19-165. Bradley Group Washing 

Equipment (Cat. 4701), AIA 

29-H, 24-p. illus. booklet on vari- 
ous kinds of group showers, washing 
and drinking fountains. Description and 
technical drawings. Applications and 
specifications. Dimensional details 
and installation data; also washroom 
planning information. Bradley Wash- 
fountain Co. 
19-157. Pump Engineering Data, 
Economy Pumps, Inc. Reviewed Sep- 
tember. 
19-158. Solves Today’s Biggest Prob- 
lems in Underground Pipe Insulation 
(Form 4704-8-47 SPS), Ric-Wil Co. 
Reviewed September. 
19-159. Washroom Advisory Service, 
AIA 29-i, Scott Paper Co. Reviewed 
September. 





19-166. Laundromat-Equipped 
* Planned Laundries for Apart- 

ment Houses (7AW M 5901), 8 D. 
illus. booklet on planned laundry centers 
for new or existing apartment houses. 
Tables and data on location, number of 
buildings served and utility services 
needed. Ventilation requirements. West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Appliance Div, 


19-167. Yeomans Expelsor (5M-I-47- 
ERW), 10-p. illus. booklet on large- 
size centrifugal pump for pumping 
sewage and drainage for municipal and 
industrial use; institutions, city build- 
ings, ships, etc. Operates with plant’s 
own air or steam, or by means of sepa- 
rate air compressor. Installation and 
specification data. Dimensional draw- 
ings. Guides to sizes and types. Yeo- 
mans Bros. Co. 


19-160. Yeomans Type HSD, Single 
Stage, Double Suction Pumps, AIA 
29d5 (Bul. 1600), Yeomans Bros. Co. 
Reviewed September. 


19-168. Service Catalog (47-1), 

76-p. illus. catalog on complete 

line of Zurn plumbing, building, 
and drainage products. Sizes, weights, 
and dimensional tables. Prices and 
specification data. Technical drawings. 
J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co. 


Specialized Equipment 


19-161. American Standards, 4701, 
American Standards Assn. Reviewed 
September. 


19-169. American Safety Standards 
(PM 87), 20-p. booklet listing 200 
standards of safety and _ industrial 
health issued by American Standards 
Assn. Gives brief description of stand- 
ard and price of each. Brief introduc- 
tion on development of safety stand- 
ards. American Standards Assn. 


19-170. Autocall, The Great Time 
Saver, 10-p. booklet illustrating benefits 
of an electrically operated paging 
service. The Autocall Co. 

19-162. How To Get The Most Valu 
with Ozalid, Ozalid, Div. of General 
Aniline and Film Corp. Reviewed Sep- 
tember. 


19-171. Permanent Magnets (3-47), 
35-p. illus. booklet on permanent mag- 
nets for motors, generators, control 
devices, communication equipment, 
meters, instruments, etc. Characteris- 
tics and designs. Physical properties. 
Demagnetization curves. Specifications 
and applications. Magnet terms. Order 
ing data. General Electric, Chemical 
Dept., Metallurgy Div. 

19-163. Cooking Electrically (ER-46), 
National Electrical Mfrs. Assn. Re- 
viewed September. 


Surfacing Materials 


19-174. Industrial Floors by Armstrong, 
8-p. illus. booklet on floors for various 
types of industrial uses. Characteris- 
tics; basic properties. Special features, 
typical uses. Installation specifications. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

19-164. Weldtex Striated Plywood, 
U. S. Plywood Corp. Reviewed Sep- 
tember. 


Traffic Equipment 


20-43. Murphy Electroil Elevators, %-p. 
illus. booklet on hydraulic lifts for shor 
travel; require no penthouse. Typica 
equipment and installation. The Mur- 
phy Elevator Co., Ine. 
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THIS AMAZING WORLD! 


We learned recently that there are at least 
four manufacturers of heat pumps (fueless 
heating systems and reverse-cycle refrigera- 
tion are other names; see December 1946 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE) getting ready 
for commercial production: General Engi- 
neering & Mfg. Co., St. Louis 16, Mo. (Gem- 
co); Drayer-Hansen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Airtopia); Muncie Gear Works, Muncie, 
Ind. (Marvair); and Terra-Temp Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Are we dreaming? 


And since we published our recent piece on 
electrostatic air cleaning we've heard of 
numerous manufacturers and products in 
this field. One, the Raytheon electrostatic 
precipitator (Raytheon Mfg. Co., Inc., New 
York 17, N. Y.) is being installed in that 
city’s Madison Square Garden. It is guar- 
anteed to remove even cigar smoke from the 
Garden’s atmosphere, which is probably 
progress. Time was when, sniffing at the 
Garden’s portals, a blind man could have 
told whether a bout of fisticuffs, a circus, a 
grunt-and-groan match, or an antique show 
was going on within. Maybe, now, the strong 
odor of the circus (and other) animals will 
have to yield to science. 





FOLDING DOORS 
New Castle Products, Inc., New Castle, Ind., 
announces a new development in Modern 
fold accordion-folding doors and partitions 
Since 1936 this product has been custom 
built to any desired size. The company is 
standardizing part of its production, and will 
produce two standard accordion doors, both 
for openings 6’-8%” high, one for openings 
2’-4” wide, the other for 2’-10%” openings. 
The custom-built line will be continued. 

Above and right, photos showing the product, 

the process, and the tools used in “wood-weld- 

ing” (securing wood with resin glue, electro- 

thermally, without nails or screws). Top, execu- 

tive offi Mayfair Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Poul R ae ee paneled ‘n matched- . NEW DOOR CHECK 

grain oak plywood “wood-welded” to 48” ply- 

wood backing. Center left, prima vera paneling 

being applied directly to old plaster walls; center 

-_ bere” pe Reorng, ee Poe o> signed for use with heavy doors. They think 

struction, to diagonal subflooring; right, the 3 sd > 

portable high-frequency Woodwelder handgun, so much of the life-time Pitteo checking 

used like an electric iron, which operates on the hinge” and have built it so well that they 

1-Kw generator shown above. Cost of units is x, have permanently sealed the mechanism in 

from $395 up. Manufacturer: Woodwelding, - oil. Originally built for use with Herculite 

Inc., 3000 W. Olive St., Burbank, Calif. tempered glass doors, this makes possible 
buying door and hinge as an integrated unit. 
The hinge, which can be adjusted, leveled, 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa., announces a new checking floor hinge 
of very small size (6%” x 6%” x 64%”) de 


etc., on the job, can also be ordered sep 
arately. 





Left is shown another plastics development: Se 
lectron 5000 Resins (Pittsburgh Plate Gloss Co., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa.), a resin series of which one 
group is suitable for coating porous materials 
(rough textures, cellular glass, fiberboard, cinder 
brick, etc.) 
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Special types of brick (Malvern Brick & Tile Co., Mal- 
vern, Ark.) available in a wide range of remarkable 
colors: deep chocolate browns, lighter browns, creams, 
ivories; also in a number of unique textures; and in 
special types, shapes, colors, and textures to order. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. is building a cavity wall 
house with the cavity filled with Fiberglas insulation, 
for testing as to thermal conductivity. Photo shows 
thermo-couple being inserted in wall during construc- 
tion. (Ed. Note: Everyone we've talked to says “Keep 
the cavity opens!’’) 


ARCHITECTURE 


THIS MONTH’S PRODUCTS____ 


AIR AND TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Amcoil Comfortaire Conditioner. Method of 


air conditioning which lowers room temperca- 
ture and removes moisture from the air 
without over-cooling. Available in 2 models 
for houses, shops, laboratories, etc. American 
Coils Co., 25-27 Lexington St., Newark 5, 
N. J. 


Filter-type Ilgairators. Filter-type ventilating 
fan unit which brings in outside air, filters it 
and distributes it in amount and direction 
desired. Said to alleviate hay-fever, eliminate 
98% of soot, dust, street noise. Runs on 
noiseless motor 26”-30”, 30”-36”, and 36-45” 
window widths. Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 
2850 N. Pulaski, Chicago, Ill. 


Leslie Box Frame Louver. A flanged, self 
framing ventilating louver for attic wall in 
stallation. Has rigid box frame, designed tc 
eliminate dirt and moisture-collecting pockets 
at juncture of vanes and sides. Comes in 5 
sizes. Leslie Welding Co., 2943 W. Carroll 
Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


DOORS AND WINDOWS 


Ware Aluminum Windows. Aluminum-alloy 
casement and awning type windows with 
roto controls which permit operation from 
inside. Has electrically flash-welded joints 
and stainless steel pin hinges. Ware Lab- 
oratories, Inc., 21 West St., New York, N. Y. 


Compact Door Closer. A 
closer; a third the size of conventional types 
Moving parts run in oil; closing speed regu 
lated by flow of oil. Automatically self-re- 
versible for right- or left-hand doors. Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., Chrysler Bldg., New York 
i: Bes Ee 


Michael d Automatic Door Seals. A non-tar- 
nish, aluminum door-seal. Height 2”; width 
30”, 32”, 36”, and 42”. Michael d, 781 E. 
Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


noiseless door- 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND LIGHTING 


No-Shok Receptacle. 
pre tector over lu 7: 


Twin outlet acts as 
prevents fingers fr 


coming in contact with current 





parts, or admittance of foreign objects. 
Electric Co., 1844 W. 2lst St., Chicago 8, III 


Circlarc. An economical semi-circular flu 
: 


rescent lamp. For table an 





ind ceiling fixtures, merchandi 


etc. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Lamp Div 
P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
FINISHERS AND PROTECTORS 

Decaznot. An odorless wood pré ti 





new ingredient prevents sediment formation 
£ 





eliminating necessity stirring 

Soopers Creek Chemical Corp., W. Cons! 
rn 

Pa 


hocken 


Gillespie Colors In Oil. Triple-cround colors 





for tinting oil, synthetic, and ty 
1ints and enamels; or for 

jlazing. Available in 31 stan 1 } 

shades. Gillespie Varnish C l 5 

Jersey City 6, N. J 

Glasfab. A mesh _ waterproof une 

made from Fiberglas yarn for roofing and 

use in construction industry. Is rot-proof; n 


iffected by hot 1 tar or asphalt bitumen: 


T 


Lexington Supply Co., Cl 








Clear Coat. An odorless, non-sli; 
finish having a synthetic resin base. Ma 
be walked on two hours after apy 
Said not to turn yellow or curl linoleum 
Comes in pint and quart glass coniciners 
O’Brien Corp., 101 N. Johnson St., South Beng 


21, Ind. 





LOAD-BEARING STRUCTURES 


Alcoa Industrial Roofing. An aluminum, ligh 
weight, heavy-duty roofing and siding {fo 
industrial building. Said to be resistant | 
industrial atmosphere; requires no paint or 
roofing preservatives. Aluminum Co, o 
America, 801 Gulf Building, Pittsk 


ra, 


Dantore. A 
which repla 


lightweight plaster 





es sand in plaster 
} | 


greatly reducing weight of plaster. 





thecking and cracking in house settling 
Consists of heat-expanded volcani jlass 
tire-resis 


nsulati 
ll, St. Helens, ¢ 





r 
I 

a 
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SANITARY EQUIPMENT. WATER SUPPLY 
AND DRAINAGE 


Hamilton Dryer. An automatic, time-c 
gas or electric clothes dryer. Equipped 
thermostat which maintains uniform 

ature of 190°. Electric fan exhausts moisture 
Porcelain-enameled cabinet: f 
width 31”, depth 27%”. Hamiltc 
turing Co., 








Two Rivers, Wis. 


Adapto. Receptor for built-in shower stalls 


Features a non-slip safety floor design. One 





piece construction, made of porcelain 


on heavy steel; comes in 2 sizes, 32” x 
ind 34” x 34”. Milwaukee Stamping Ce 
Bathe-Rite Div., 824 S. 72nd St., Milwaukee 


14, Wis. 


SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT 


Foamite Firefoam Extinguisher. 


proof, foam-type fire extinguisher 
trucks and other large vehicles. Foan 
fr to 40 ft. American LaFrar 
p., Elmir r, N 
Atlas Speed Forms, Lichtweicht 
for casting concrete houses. WI 
rge scale production (100 house 
j st we sé € \ s t 
ne-story house, $180 for 2-story. A 


in standard units 


; variety f trectment ruvinc? 


SURFACING MATERIALS 
DDT Wallpaper. A DDT-treate 





pasted, children’s room wallpaper 
in 2 patterns. “Jack and 
Favorites." Carries ne - year 
Trimz Co. i f United Wally 
222 W. North Bank St., Cl I 


TRAFFIC EQUIPMENT 


Electravator. An electric dum! 
hotels, restaurants, homes, hospita 
tories, etc. Gentle starting and 


1dapt it for carrying fragile objects 
model lifts up to 350 lbs. Shipped 
install. Electravator Corp., 705 Alt 


Dayton 8, Ohio. 


























COPPER and 
COMMON SENSE 





QUESTION: what is the best way to determine locations of 





expansion joints in sheet copper construction? 


ANSWER: Use the chart on page 28 in Revere’s Manual of 





Sheet Copper Construction* 


Fyre which makes it easy for you to determine 
the correct gauge copper for any gutter lining 
as well as the maximum distance that may safely be 
used between an expansion joint and a fixed point is 
one of the important results of Revere’s extensive 
sheet copper research program. This chart and simple 
instructions for using it are on pages 28-29 in Revere’s 
06-page manual of sheet copper construction.* 

This booklet is filled with new facts which enable 
you to design or install gutter linings, flashings and 
roofs that give extra years of service. It is complete 
with charts, illustrations and detailed information so 
arranged that you can read and apply final figures 
that insure the finest sheet copper construction. 


This book has been widely distributed to archi- 


“Research Solves Problems of Stress Failures in Sheet 
Copper Construction.” 


tects and sheet metal contractors, and in all prob- 
ability it is in your office files. Be sure to refer to it. 
If you do not have a copy, write for one now on your 
office letterhead. 

For further information or assistance with the 
design or installation of sheet copper, the Revere 
Technical Advisory Service, Architectural, will be 


glad to help you. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, lil.» Detroit, Mich: 
New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 
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The Architects Manual of Engineered 
Sound Systems. Radio Corporation of 
America, Engineering Products Dept., 
Front and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
8%” x11”, 288 pp., illus., flexible binder, 
tables, index. $5.00 


“This manual is written as an aid and 
guide in building the sound system into 
the present-day structure. It is offered 
as a service to the architect, designer 
of those structures — structures that 
meet the needs of today and which will 
meet the needs of tomorrow.” 


Comprehensive and authoritative 
manual on sound systems for all sorts 





HOW TO MEET THE DEMAND 


FOR SEPARATE 


SHOWER BATHS 





Surveys show more than 
half the families plan- 
ning to build want sepa- 
rate shower baths. 


You can meet this rapid- 
ly growing demand by 
specifying Weisway 
Cabinet Showers. 


Precision-built, leakproof 
Weisways are made in 
models suitable for homes 
in every price class. 











CISWAY 


CABINET SHOWERS 


Product of the pioneer manufacturer in this field, Weisways of- 


fer a thoroughly satisfactory answer to the insistent demand 


for separate shower baths. Quality-proved and service-tested 


through years of actual use, Weisways insure the owner's satis- 


faction, protect your reputation . . 


. you specify Weisways with 


assurance. Write now for detailed intormation about Weisway 


features, including the vitreous porcelain receptor with exclu- 


sive foot-grip, no-slip™ floor. 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC., 1021 OAK ST., ELKHART, IND. 


FRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


JOHN RANNELLS 


of buildings, with full information o; 
equipment, controls, acoustics, projec- 
tors, etc., and a great many examples of 
typical installations with layouts and 
specifications. 


The usefulness of the typical layouts 
is largely nullified by poor bookmaking 
double pages are folded in so that it is 
difficult to open them and nearly im- 
possible to get them back in place 
Double pages could have been elimi- 
nated by more careful drafting. There's 
a lot of “padding” in this chapter. 


It is to be hoped that subsequent ed 
tions of this manual will be less bulky 


Factory Planning and Layout. A report 


prepared for Metropolitan Group 


Policyholders by Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 
8%”x11", 34 pp. plus 8-p. inserted 
bibliography; plans, tables. Free t 
executives. 


“The purpose of this raport is to outline 
the method of conducting studies of 
planning and layout as applied to both 
large and small plants in urban and 
rural communities. It describes the 
steps involved in a layout study and 
supplements this with an analysis of 
underlying principles.” 


This is a worthy purpose and the report 
covers the field weli enough in a genera! 
way—about on a par with an unde! 
graduate engineering thesis on factory 
planning and management. But there’s 
nothing in the report to indicate that 
this is a field for experts—teams of e» 
perts, in fact. It implies that any mana 
ger could do the job complete. It is ful 
of good specific instructions on details 
but quite lacking in any understanding 
of how an actual planning job must be 
organized. 

If this were truly a “service for con 
panies that insure their employees 
under Metropolitan Group policies,” 
would be pointed for “small business’ 
which needs it. (Big business alread) 
knows where to get its planning ad 
vice.) It would describe the role of the 
architect and engineer in planning and 
construction; it would differentiate be 
tween adapting existing space and 
building new, etc. 

One wonders why this sort of amateul 
dabbling in a technical field is being 
indulged in by a bureau of Metropolitar 
Life. “Boondoggling” with the surplv 
maybe? 


Westinghouse Lighting Handbook 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Lamp 


(Continued on page 92 
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Views of White Motor Compony's Plant show- 
ing Exterior and Interior of Mahon Insulated 
Steel Woll Construction. Stondard Mahon Steel 
Deck Plates ore used in this Application, 


Interior of White Motor Company's Plant, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Showing Mohon Stee! Deck Roof Construction. 


| for ROOFS, EXTER 
WALLS and PARTITIC 


Today many industrial plants, power houses, and other indus- 
trial and commercial buildings are being built with Mahon 
Steel Deck Roofs, Exterior Sidewalls and Partitions. The new 
addition to the White Motor plant in Cleveland, illustrated 
here, is an excellent example of practical application in 





modern construction . . . Mahon Insulated Exterior Steel Walls, with a 
heat transmission coefficient “U" of 0.15, were used throughout. Mahon 
Steel Deck covers the entire roof area. If you are not thoroughly 
familiar with these new construction methods, get complete information 
today. See Mahon Steel Deck Insert in Sweet's File, or call in a Mahon 
representative. You will find that Mahon Steel Deck, due to its basic 


design, lends itself to a broader range of uses in modern construction. 


T H E R. CC. M A H O N Cc 0 MPAN Y 
HOME OFFICE and PLANT, Detroit 11, Michigan + WESTERN SALES DIVISION, Chicogo 4, Illinois 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Steel Deck for Roofs, Sidewalls, Ceilings, Floors, Partitions and 
Doors. Also, Roof Sumps and Recesses, Rolling Stee! Doors, Grilles, and 
Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters. 
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Div., MacArthur Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 
5” x 7%", 244 pp., illus., spiral binder, 
tables, index. $2.00 


Complete handbook and text on lighting 
in very compact form with clearly 
written explanations illustrated by nu- 
merous linecuts and tables. Fifteen 
chapters cover theory and practice with 


specific recommendations for a great 
many types of installation. A remark- 
able lot of useful data is packed into 
this very small book. 


The chapter on “Architectural Light- 
ing” brings out a curious slant: “Lumi- 
nous elements, either on the exterior or 
the interior of a building, which form 
a part of its structural and decorative 
details, are classed as architectural 
lighting.” These consist of coves or 
luminous architectural forms. That 
isn’t the way any up-to-date architect 
would classify it. Surely Westinghouse 
knows that ALL lighting in a well de- 
signed interior is architectural. 
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SOFTONE ACOUSTICAL UNITS 


with 


FAMCO METAL SUSPENSION 


provide absorption where absorption is essential for 
proper acoustical control. High efficiency over the entire 


audio spectrum. 
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American Acoustics, Inc. 
120 S. LA SALLE ST., CH 


Please send folders on Softone* and Famco* 
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FROM OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The Magazine of Light, Institute Edi- 


tion. General Electric Co., Lamp Dept. 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. June 1947 


This is high-caliber salesmanship, ac 
cepted with thanks and without too 
much questioning as to the commercial! 
motives behind it. It’s an elegant job. 
in color, describing in great detail the 
G.E. Light Institute at Nela Park, 
Cleveland, with particular emphasis on 
the educational value of the Institute. 
It’s a very big issue (96 pp.), rich in 
design suggestions, with a wealth of 
information on color and display light 
ing, particularly strong on lighting 
techniques for selling. Heavily featured 
is “Horizon House,” a perfectly pre- 
posterous room where a_ tremendous 
range of lighting possibilities are dem- 
onstrated (98 lamps, 7,212 watts ir 
the living-dining room). 


Precast Frame for Two-Story Plant 
Erected Like Structural Steel. Engi- 
neering News-Record, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Aug. 7, 1947. 


Factory-made concrete units form the 
structural frame, second floor, and roof 
of a two-story 110 x 120 ft sporting 
goods sales building in Pittsburgh, Pa 
The standardized shapes were erected 
on the site with a motor trailer. Floors 
are precast slabs 12 in. wide by 5 ft 
long. This is a very interesting de 
velopment in the interrelation betwee! 
design and production. Reinforced con 
crete’s inherent advantages, continuity 
in particular, are here overruled by the 
advantages of factory casting and quick 
erection. Of course economical factor) 
production requires standardized ele 
ments—in other words, modular plar 
ning. 


The structural connections consist 
mainly of precast brackets with mem 
bers pinned together through precast 
sleeves in the ends of joists and girders 
Cost is about the same as steel framing, 
about 10 percent less than fireproofed 
steel. The great advantage of this de 
velopment is the availability of a stand 
ardized product for general construc 
tion on a modular basis, bringing 
concrete into direct competition wit! 
steel in small commercial and industria 
buildings, another simplified “building 
block” for planning. 


Recommended Practice of Office Light- 
ing. Report of the Office Lighting Com 
mittee of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society. Illuminating Engineering, 5! 
Madison Ave., New York 10, N. } 
July 1947. 


Very complete, authoritative report (4- 
pp.) covering the general subject 0! 
seeing in relation to office tasks and 
detailed handling of lighting systems 
for office areas, daylight and artificial. 
Specific areas covered are private of- 
fices, general offices, drafting rooms, 
files, conference and board rooms, Te- 
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GREASE in waste water even- 
tually means trouble for the 
plumbing system. In homes, 
restaurants, hospitals, hotels, 
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a adh al where GREASE is a by-product of cooking... in 


industrial plants, rendering plants, and packing houses where 
GREASE is ao by-product of manufacturing, this GREASE is a 
costly hazard. JOSAM GREASE INTERCEPTORS eliminate this 
hazard completely. There is a type and size for every purpose 
..80, for complete protection against GREASE problems, rely 
on a JOSAM GREASE INTERCEPTOR! Send for free copy of 
the authority on GREASE INTERCEPTION, JOSAM MANUAL “A”. 


Series “JL” Grease Interceptor. All cast iron for Dish- 
wosher Service, capacities to 30 GPM; for installation 
on floor or recessed in floor 


Series “JN” Grease 
Interceptor. All steel for 
Commercial and Indus- 
trial Service, capacity up 
to 150 GPM; for installa- 
tion on floor. 





JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices, Ferguson Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio + Plant, Michigan City, Ind. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 


JOSAM-PACIFIC CO., San Francisco, California 
West Coast Distributors 





OF ameRica EMPIRE BRASS COMPANY, LTD., London, Ontario 
© ovr Catalog in Sweets’. Member of the Producer's Council 
















Series "J" Grease interceptor 
All cast iron for Domestic and 
Commercial Service, copacity up 
to 40 GPM; for installation on 
floor or recessed in floor 























Series “JP” and “JR” 
Grease Interceptor. All 
steel for Commercial 
and industrial Service, 
capacity up to 150 GPM; 
for installation recessed 
in floor 


Series “PH” Grease 
Interceptor. All steel 
with skimming valve for 
Packing House Service, 
capacity up to 1000 GPM 





JOSAM MFG. CO., 303 Ferguson Bidg. Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Please send me Josam Manval “A” on Grease Interception. 
NAME 
FIRM 


ADDRESS 





city STATE 
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ception rooms, and service spaces (cor- 
ridors, stairways, toilets, lounges, etc.). 
Other considerations covered are sup- 
plementary lighting, the seeing require- 
ments of business machine operations, 
and the need for rational maintenance 
methods. 


Recommended brightness ratios, light- 
ing definitions and nomenclature, and 
wiring are covered in appendices. The 
definitions are not always clear. 


BOOKS 








THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL, 1783-1818 


Edited by Saul K. Padover. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1946. 522 pp., illus. For sale 
by Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


This is Number 4 in a series of source 
books published under the direction of 
the Department of the Interior. It con- 
sists of letters between Washington, 
Jefferson, L’Enfant, Thornton, Latrobe, 








A beautiful residence garage using two 


sizes of standard Barcol OVERdoors. 


This modernized horse barn employs standard 
Barcol OVERdoors for space and heat saving. 





A standard Barcol OVERdoor in an 
ice-manufacturing plant storeroom. 


Sa 





Small manufacturing plants, service garages, | 
and the like have standard Barcol OVERdoors. | 


taudard Barcol 
OVERdoors 


SOLVE LOTS OF PROBLEMS | 
—IN LOTS OF PLACES... 





( Only the Barcol 
OVERdoor 


HAS ALL OF THESE FEATURES 
—_T 


1, ROLLER-CRANK CLOSING ACTION. 
2. SELF-LATCHING BOLTS. 

3. TWIN-TORSION TAILORED SPRINGS. 
4. CONTINUOUS VERTICAL TRACK 








‘ BRACKETS. — 





FACTORY-TRAINED SALES and SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


-- SES Se 2 





Sturdy construction, readily adaptable 
design, and ease of operation make the | 
standard Barcol OVERdoor useful for 
many other applications in addition to 
its regular use on residence gatages. A 
few of these are suggested in the pictures 
above. Remember — consider a standard 
Barcol OVERdoor whenever you have 
an unusual or difficult door problem 
that needs solving. Consult your Barcol 
representative, 





ROCKFORD, ILL. 





and others about the early years of the 
City of Washington. As noted in th 
introduction by Charles W. Porter, it 
will be used for research and perhaps 
be read for its general interest by Jef.- 
ferson enthusiasts. I cannot agree wit! 
Mr. Porter that “. . . the present work 
as edited by Dr. Padover, tells an inte- 
grated and unified story.” Of course 
it is not the primary purpose of a source 
book to tell a story, but since the clain 
is made it must be considered. I happe: 
to be deeply interested in the history of 
architecture and city planning and did 
learn much from these pages; but 79 
brief notes and a 12-page appendix d 
not succeed in weaving the materia 
into a story. Many of the 36 dramati 
years covered by these letters are repr 
sented by only a letter or two. Ther 
is no material at all for the years 1785 
89, 1794, 1796, 1799, 1810, 1813, 1815 
Perhaps if his book had been published 
under Dr. Padover’s personal supe 
vision he would have seen to it that 
the gaps were filled in and that the fina 
outcome of some of the much discussed 
issues were stated. As a source book t 
be used for research, it is clear that a 
table of contents is not enough. An 
index is indispensable. The 34 illustra- 
tions include many original drawings 
and some rare views, but they are not 
numbered and hence cannot be referred 
to conveniently. They are in no sort of 
order and jump about in date; one is 
dated “1840,” a misprint for “1804”; 
one is called “section,” when what i 
meant is “plan of a part.” 


Jefferson is seen in these letters as a 
man well informed on many practica 
matters, firmly checking threats to thé 
authority of Congress, arbitrating lega 
and artistic matters with sureness and 
diplomacy. It was Jefferson who had 
plans of Karlsruhe and Turin to loa: 
L’Enfant, and it was he who suggested 
as models for the President’s House the 
Gallerie du Louvre and the Hotel de 
Salm, of which he had plates. He pro- 
posed that these be engraved and dis- 
tributed to “decide the taste of the new 
town” (1791). His taste was mort 
conservative than Latrobe’s. He opposes 
Latrobe’s idea of a tall “lanthern” over 
the representative’s chamber. “I do not 
recollect ever to have seen in their 
(Grecian and Roman) buildings a single 
instance of a lanthern, cupola, or belfry 
I have ever supposed the cupola a! 
Italian invention produced by the intr 
duction of bells in the churches and on¢ 
of the degeneracies of modern architec 
ture. I confess they are most offensiv 
to my eye...” (1807). 


A reflection which occurs over and over 
to the modern reader is the simplicity 
of an age in which the President of thé 
United States could concern himself 
intimately with such trivial detail and 
be writing on affairs of state to so man) 
personal friends. Although mechanica! 
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LARGEST OFFICE BUILDING /7 Jew /2gend 


-FLOORS 








Back this up by the fact that the largest office 
building in Canada, the largest in the South 
and the largest all-metal commercial group in 
the world also have ©-Floors. 

This is why: 


()-Floors save an enormous amount of draft- 





John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. 





Boston, Mass. 






Cram & Ferguson—Architects-En 
Turner Construction Co.—Co 





















ing room changes. The steel cells of Q-Floor 
are crossed over by headers carrying wires for 
telephone, power and every type of electrical 
service. An electrician can drill a hole in any 
six-inch area of the exposed floor and—a matter 
of minutes—establish an outlet, without 
trenches, fuss or muss. 

This means that outlets and partitions need 
not be located until the building is occupied. 
Floor layouts are permanently flexible. 

On the construction side, Q-Floor enables 
you to quote pre-known costs. Q-Floor is steel 
and reduces to a minimum the variable ele- 
ments of construction in the field. It comes to 
the job pre-cut and two men can lay 32 sq. ft. 
in 30 seconds. This speed reduces building time 
20 to 30%. It is dry, clean, noncombustible, 
free from forms and shoring. Construction time 
as well as cost is more nearly predictable. 


Many of the prevalent griefs of construction 


, are eased with Q-Floor and all the grief of 


predetermining electrical outlets is eliminated. 
You can see Q-Floor fittings at any General 
Electric construction materials distributor’s. 


¥or literature please write: 


.H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 


. 2405 Farmers Offices in 50 






nk Building, 


sburgh 22, 
yivanio 


Principal Cities 
World-Wide 
Building Service 




















THIS IS 1 SQ. FT. OF Q-FLOOR 
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conveniences were lacking, only Jeffer 
son and Latrobe used a “Polygraph” to 
save their clerks from copying out every 
document. Forty of these devices bought 
for the Government offices were later 
found unused, in one instance because 
the clerks would, it was said, have had 
nothing to do. 


L’Enfant, generally known to have been 
difficult, is seen in his own letters as 


touchy, inclined to emotional self-justi- 
fication, and to have erred in taking 
things too much into his own hands. 


Latrobe’s letters and reports are those 


of an exceedingly competent, hard- 
working, conscientious professional 
carrying on others’ bungled work, 


struggling to make solid what was inse- 
cure or inexpert. He was unquestion- 
ably the best available man for the 
job and it speaks well for him. that he 
lasted as long as he did in view of his 
ill-defined powers. His zeal led to 


expenditures which had not been author- 
ized and which greater political wisdom 
might have deterred him from making. 
There seems to have been no question 
of waste or incompetence. 








nary 2 x 4 studded house partition, showing ap 
plication of hanger and track to header and door 


Richards-Wilcox No. 719 Vanishing House Door 
Hanger and wood lined track installation in ordi 








Above) Mili construction of R-W designed ‘Ord 
nary Wall’ pocket for installing vanishing house 
floors operating on R-W No. 719 house door hangers 
n ordinary 2 x 4 studded partition. This construc 
tron, developed by Richards-Wilcox engineering 
lepartment, solves the problem of builders and 
architects who desire to get the advantages of 
Richards. Wilcox’ Vanishing House Doors without 
ncfeasing the width of the ordinary 2 « 4 studded 


partitions 
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OVER 67 YEARS 





with R-W Residential 
Vanishing Door Hangers 


For doors %" thick and up! 


Present-day home building costs re- 
quire maximum use of a// available 
floor space. That is why Richards- 
Wilcox Vanishing (sliding) House 
Doors are now more popular than 
ever. Floor space “‘wasted’’ due to 
the swinging arc of hinged doors can 
be fully utilized with vanishing doors 
... furniture, pictures, lighting fix- 
tures can be located conveniently 
and correctly 


Designed for use in 2” x 4” Studded Walls 


And with R-W Vanishing House 
Doors there is no extra construction 
cost! The R-W “Ordinary Wall’’ 
pocket permits installation of van- 
ishing doors in standard 2” x 4’ 
studded partitions. 
details from your nearest Richards- 
Wilcox office—free consultation 
available without obligation. 


Get complete 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 








Modern readers will shake despairing 
heads as they see what the dollar once 
could purchase—skilled workmen for 
$1.25-$2.50 per day; a masonry kitchen 
for the jail for 300D. (At this time the 
convention of the “$” was not universal; 
it was as often written “D” as the 
English still write “£.’’) 


The original building code promulgated 
for the city by Washington and Jeffer- 
son included the limitation of heights 
to two stories below the eaves, and one 
in the roof; brick construction; no 
projections into the street. But as these 
proved to be a deterrent to artisans, 
and since there was need for settlers, 
these restrictions had to be suspended. 
One marvels at what the Founding 
Fathers were able to do, the size of 
their schemes; “Make no little plans” 
was their motto. It is astounding that 
so much was accomplished under such 
handicaps; there was never enough 
money, materials, laborers, or skilled 
artisans. The commissioners and the 
Presidents carried on without the 
security of established law or sound 
finance. No city plan, no real estate 
development, no buildings of compar 
able magnitude have ever before beer 
attempted under conditions of such 
devastating provinciality. Every step 
was a plunge in the dark. Definitions 
of power and authority had to be made 
from day to day while the work went 
on. There were errors, there was ig 
norance, but such chicanery as went or 
was trivial; rather it was inexperience 
that caused most of their errors. 


The Washington we know is clearly 
shown to result from the unusual abili 
ties, honesty, and vision of the remark 
able men who guided its early develop 
ment. 

C.L.V. MEEKS 


U. N. HEADQUARTERS 


Le Corbusier. Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 330 W. 42nd 5t., New York 18 
N. Y., 1947. 80 pp., illus. by the auth 


$3.50 


This is a brief and enlightening expose 
of how an international commission 1! 
search of a site for the U. N. buildings 
set to work without the remotest idea 
of the requirements that site should 
meet. Only this can explain the fact 
that the members of that commissio! 
were asked to inspect sites ranging 1! 
area from 40 square miles to 2 square 
miles! 


It was naturally impossible to make an) 
sound choice of a site without knowing 
the requirements determined by a pro 
gram of needs. Le Corbusier establishes 
an outline for this program, and his 
contribution in clarifying this situatio! 
is very valuable. Strangely enough it is 
he, the so-called “Utopian planner,” 
who defines the needs and outlines the 
general program that made it possible 
to choose a site. In those months right 
after the war, when euphoric business 
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HOFFMAN 


OFFMAN C-iI4GI 











A POPULAR PRICED CONTINUOUS CIRCULATION SYSTEM... THERMOSTATICALLY CONTROLLED 


it ri 
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JOFFMAN C-141 CONTROLLER: Automatically maintains indoor 
comfort and temperature by combining Room Thermostat control 
with continuous circulation of the heating medium. 


OFFMAN CIRCULATOR: Continuously circulates the heating medi- 
um throughout the heating season. Automatically stops with the 
end of the heating season and starts again in the fall when heat is 
required. 


MAN CONTROL VALVE: An especially designed valve to keep 
the oe water in the heating system at the desired temperature to 
maintain heating comfort. 


FMAN BALANCING ORIFICE: Engineered to maintain proper 
balance between the circulating pipe and boiler circuit. 


)FFMAN ROOM THERMOSTAT: Heat anticipating thermostat ad- 
justable to slow, medium and fast cycles. 





The Hoffman C-141 Comfort Package offers 
precisely controlled heating—yet the cost is 
within the budget of even modest homes. 


The uniformity of a continuously circulated 
forced hot water heating system can now be 
obtained with simplified and inexpensive 
equipment. The new Hoffman C-141 Comfort 
Package combines a Circulating Pump, Tem- 
perature Controller, Control Valve and 
Room Thermostat. 

In operation, the C-141 Comfort Package 
effects a constant balance between heat loss 
and heat supply, so that the home tempera- 
ture is held uniform, regardless of weather 
variations. Note in the Send for 
diagram that the boiler Bulletin 
is by-passed from the rest 
of the circulating system 
Hot water from the boiler 
is admitted only when the 
room thermostat requires 
additional heat. Hence 
the system keeps pace 
with the actual need for 
heat and never delivers 
a fuel-wasting excess. 


HOFFMAN 


SPECIALTY COMPANY 


1001 York St., Dept. PP-10, indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Makers of Valves, Traps, Pressure Reducing Valves, Tempera 
ture Regulators, Vocuum and Condensation Pumps, Forced 
Hot Water Heating Systems Sold By Wholesalers of 
Heating and Plumbing Equipment 










$8 





® Time lost, a distinct bluish tint 
to nearby air... and all because of 
a pinhole or thick thread in a piece 
of inferior tracing cloth. 
Arkwright guards against acci- 
dents like this by making sure all 
thick threads are removed from the 
base cloth even before it is bleached. 
You'll find one safeguard like this 
after another — all the way through 


Arkwright’s special mechanical 


All Arkwright Tracing Cloths 
have these 6 important advantages 


1 Erasures re-ink without “feathering” 
2 Prints are always sharp and clean 


3 Tracings never discolor or become 
brittle 


4 No surface oils, soaps or waxes to dry 
out 


5S No pinholes or thick threads 


6 Mechanical processing creates per- 
manent transparency 


Aw ght 


TRACING 


process — to prevent pinholes and 


other irregularities, and to guaran- 
tee that every roll comes to you with 
a uniform surface and lasting trans- 
lucency. 

See for yourself how much better 
Arkwright is. Send for free work- 
ing samples. Sold by leading draw- 
ing material dealers everywhere. 
Arkwright Finishing Co., Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 
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men and politicians were still talking 
about a new “world capital,” Le Cor- 
busier put things in their place. It is not 
a “world capital” that is required, h« 
says, but a “headquarters,” which 
means, “an assemblage of persons and 
instruments at a given spot connected 
with the zone of operation by the most 
efficacious means of communication. The 
zone of operation is, in this case, the 
entire world, all points of which are 
known and accessible today.” He goes 
further. At the time when everybod) 
was talking of the United Nations as a 
eternal organization concerned with the 
preservation of eternal peace, Le Cor 
busier stated: “Everything is morta! 
beginning with leagues, confederations 
unions.” He evidently hasn’t forgotter 
his work for the League of Nations i 
Geneva, and the Europe of the twenties 


After these important statements an 
definitions, Le Corbusier gives the out 
line of a program of needs for the U. N 
Headquarters. The United Nations it 
self lacking a precise structure, th: 
program cannot be too definite. How 
ever, the new United Nations cente: 
will have to facilitate and coordinat: 
certain human activities that take plac 
in any city. Le Corbusier restates thes 
generalities as he has often done in his 
books. For each of the four functions— 
dwelling, working, culture of mind and 
body, circulation—he has an example of 
his past work at hand. His new super 
block with community services now be 
ing built in Marseilles stands for his 
example of residential building. As 
against the usual detached house deve! 
opment or “horizontal garden city,” h« 
opposes the block type or “vertical gar- 
den city,” “a productive social phenome- 
non where the individual and the col- 
lective needs find their reasonable 
balance ....” The Ministry of Educa- 
tion in Rio de Janeiro is surely his 
example for a place for work—‘“Thé¢ 
exact biology of an office building is 
entirely definable today.” His project 
for the League of Nations in Geneva 
and the Salle Pleyel in Paris (bot! 
conforming to Gustave Lyon’s acousti 
theories) are kept in mind when h¢ 
talks about meeting places or assembl) 
rooms. For a center concerned with the 
culture of the mind, he remembers the 
work he did for Paul Otlet, the Belgia: 
apostle of “Mondialisme,” the World 
Museum, and the “Mundaneum.” 


It would have been much easier for th: 
reader to understand this book had th« 
above mentioned projects been show! 
together with this report, and accon 
panied by a brief historical descriptio! 
I would advise anybody interested 
this subject to go over these projects !! 
Le Corbusier’s complete works. The 
rough sketches in the report then 
come very eloquent. 


(Continued on page 100 
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The bottle Hoats for yeats, 
because the Cork keeps water out. 


The much-storied bottle messages would have remained 


in authors’ fountain pens but for the fact that cork is water-repellent. 





The “‘stopper”’ that keeps moisture away 
from vulnerable roof decks is coal tar 
pitch. The ability of Koppers Old Style 
Pitch and Tar-saturated Felt to repel 
water is evidenced by the outstanding 
performance of roofs constructed of these 
materials. This roofing material is one 
of the very few suitable for buildings and 
homes where flat roofs are utilized for 
cooling purposes in the summer 
because coal tar pitch is unaffected by 
water that stands for long periods. 
Koppers built-up roofing also with- 


stands the sweltering rays of summer 
sun without damage. The property of 
“‘cold-flow”’ which Koppers roofs have, 
causes these roofs to heal themselves 
whenever small cracks do appear due to 
the settling of the building or other cause. 

When you specify roofing, consider 
these advantages of Koppers Old Style 
Pitch and Tar-saturated Felt. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
PITTSBURGH 19, 


Natural, a Koppers roof for long ite 


ROOFING 
& WATERPROOFING 


Refer to your Sweet's Catalog or 
write us for complete spectfications 








Speed pays in all these businesses 







To meet deadlines, get sup- 
plies faster, builders are big 
users of Air Express. In this 
industry speed pays. 





Sending electronic parts abroad 
by International Air Express 
shortens delivery time by weeks. 
So exporters use this fastest 
service regularly. Speed pays. 





Hotels create good _ will, 
build business, by sending 


“forgotten” articles on to 
departed guests by Air Ex- 
press. Speed pays. 





Speed pays in your business, too! 


Air Express places every U. 5. point no more than hours away scores 

of flights daily to and from foreign countries. Use this speed to keep 

your business rolling in high gear. Even overnight coast-to-coast serv- 

ice! The cost of this door-to-door service is low. Shipments of most any 

size and weight are inexpensive. For example: 15 lbs. goes 900 miles 

for only $4.22. AS . 

e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 
cities at no extra cost. 

e Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

eAir-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. : 

e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries, 












GETS THERE FIRST 


Write today for Schedule of Do- 
mestic and International Rates. 
Address Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 
Park Ave., ow York 17. Or ask 
at any Airline or Railway Express 
office. Air Express Division, Rail- 
way Express Agency, representing 
the Scheduled Airlines of the U.S. 
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As it stands, the book is an encourage 
ment to further study for those inte 
ested in the subject; those who do not 
want to go further will nonetheless fee! 
challenged by such a lively document 
“I felt the need of presenting this re 
port ‘humanely,’ not in the form—irre 
proachable perhaps, but often discour 
aging—of official reports.” I first ex 
amined Le Corbusier’s report as part 
of the entire official document issued by 
the United Nations as a result of the 
work of the Site Committee. It imme 
diately calls attention by its unorthodo» 
character in the midst of all the other 
reports, which were definitely of that 
“discouraging” type that all official 
bodies continue to produce. 

In his appreciation of the sites them 
selves, Le Corbusier, creator of new 
forms, cannot but see the final possi 
bilities of a really modern plan. It is 
understandable that he butts agains 
the blindness of some of his fellow com 
mittee members who do not seem t& 
have a remote idea of what Le Cor 
busier has in mind; they talk suct 
different languages that no translator 
can bridge the gap. 


So Le Corbusier has to get down t 
figures and by these he proves the un 
soundness of using remote sites cover 
ing 40 square miles. His arguments 
finally bring the whole committee to : 
more realistic stand. He argues agai 
and again: “It is too soon to build a 
‘World Capital’; the gap between yes 
terday and tomorrow has not yet beer 
spanned.” Today, a General Head 
quarters is required. 


After much traveling in search of a 
site, even Le Corbusier is tired and 
when the East River site in Manhatta 
is finally accepted he says, “This is 

propitious solution . . and it brings t 
an end the uncertainty and hesitatior 
in which we have been long submerged.’ 
Though uncertainty and hesitation ma) 
offer a field for diplomats, they tortur: 
Le Corbusier, who as a planner and as 
an architect, wants to get things done 


Le Corbusier has been familiar with th 
basic requiremens of a United Nations 
center since he conceived, with Pierr: 
Jeanneret, his remarkable plans for th 
League of Nations competition in Gen 
eva. These plans today, after 20 years 
are still the most modern conception of 
a group of public buildings. Not dis 
couraged after losing the competitio: 
by an unjust verdict of the jury, h« 
later designed a project for the sam« 
League in the Ariana Park, and shortl) 
afterwards another for the “Mundar 
eum” or world center of culture, first 
for Switzerland, then for Antwerp. 


Le Corbusier did not come empty 
handed to work in the Site Committe: 
of the United Nations. He brought al 
his experience and ideas with him. Th« 


(Continued on page 102 


























Precision 


ROM the first design on the drawing board to the 

manufacture of a machine or the construction of a 
building, precision tools are essential. Foremost in the 
design stage is the need for dependable drawing pencils, 
precision tools in the hands of skilled draftsmen. 







VENUS Drawing Pencils are engineered to give you 
drafting perfection without failure: accurately graded to 
assure uniformity in all 17 degrees... strong in perform- 
ance... smooth and clean in action. 


VENUS 2:2: 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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By OPENING straight upward and 
coiling quickly overhead, out of 
the way, Kinnear Doors boost effi- 
ciency in any plant. All surround- 
ing floor and wall space is fully 
usable at all times. Equipped with 
Kinnear Motor Operators they 














provide maximum time-saving 








convenience (push-button controls 








can be placed at any number of 
strategic points). Kinnear’s rug- 














ged, all-metal curtain assures 








greater protection against fire, in- 








trusion and the elements. You get 








the right door for every opening 








when you select Kinnear Rolling 











Doors. Each is specially built to 





meet individual requirements. 











Any size, for old or new construc- 
tion. Write for details. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 
Factories: 


1900-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 














Offices and Agentsin all Principal Cities 
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U. N. Headquarters report is not only 
for Le Corbusier a “Practical Appli- 
cation of a Philosophy of the Domain 
of Building,” but more definitely a 
description of the projects with which 
he has become so familiar. His un- 
shakeable faith in a better world has 
kept Le Corbusier busy for the last 20 
years. It is this faith that radiates 
through the book, that makes it worth 
while reading. Jose Luis SErt 


SIMPLIFIED ENGINEERING 


Simplified Engineering for Architects 
and Builders. Harry S. Parker. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave 

New York, N. Y. Second Edition, 1947 
5” x 7%", 239 pp., illus., tables, ind: 

$3.00 


This book has been for years the stand 
by of architects and builders who are 
rusty on structural design. All ex 
planations of theory and practice are 
clearly illustrated with problems which 
are worked out step by step, beginning 
with the principles of mechanics and 
continuing with steel, timber, and con- 
crete structures. Only simple struc- 
tures are covered, but thoroughly 
enough to take the mystery out of ele- 
mentary structural theory. Treatment 
of timber is on the lean side; only solid 
members used as posts, beams, or joists 
are considered, no built-up members, no 
connections. 


This edition is slightly larger than the 
original, differing chiefly in the revision 
of problems to conform to unit stresses 
of present-day building codes. There is 
a noticeable improvement in legibility, 
thanks to very careful bookmaking. 
JOHN RANNELLS 





NOTICES 


JAMES J. WALSH and GEORGE H. JEN 
NINGS have formed an engineering as- 
sociation at 112 Market St., San Fran 
cisco, Calif. 


THE WALTTOM CONSTRUCTION CORP 
general contractors, has opened new 
offices at 124 W. 30th St., New York 1 
ms Bs 


A. L. KLINGBEIL has announced the 
opening of an office for the practice of 
architecture in the Pullen Bldg., 399 
N. E. 79th St., Miami, Fla. 


GEORGE FARKAS INTERIORS, INC., has 
changed its name to GEORGE FARKAS, 
INC., with design offices at the same ad- 
dress: 954 41st St., Miami Beach, Fla 


Roy M. SCHOENBROD, architect-enginee! 
has opened an office at 8 S. Dearbor! 
St., Chicago 3, Il. 
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_ Hopkins Hotel (apper left). Two of the hotel’s high-speed Otis 
_ elevators are reserved for express travel to the Lounge 
— 64-DINER QUESTION. Ever hear of a banquet in an 
lohn elevator? Among the world’s largest, the freight elevators 
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- d area of 17 by 34 feet — large enough to comfortably seat : : ty 
the 64 diners who held a banquet in one of them. These 
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are to 40,000 pounds at a speed of 200 feet per minute, and are 
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ses of Cleveland, in a week? Yes the 2,000 Otis Escalators now 
Ao in service are doing a major transportation job — in retail 
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on ON THE LEVEL. Do you know a modern high-speed 
clevator automatically stops level at every floor? This Otis 
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je iaintains the relation between the car and the elevator 
1 andings, automatically bringing the car to a fast, yet smooth 
stop. At each landing it corrects for over-travel or under- 
he travel, irrespective of varying loads or direction of travel. 
of Ulimination of “car jockeying” adds to passenger comfort 
99 d saves a lot of time. 
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our city who will be glad to give you the benefit ; ie 
amis years’ expetience. Bie ¥ Offices in all principal cities 
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THE BRUMBAUGH STORY IN THIS ISSUE 
DOESN'T BEGIN TO TELL ALL ABOUT THE 
PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTURE IN A SMALL 
OUT-OF-THE-WAY PLACE. What Sheldon 


Brumbaugh (and we editors) were 
anxious to get across was the idea that 
such a grass roots practice is possible, 
and is rewarding in a very special sense. 
What we couldn’t begin to describe are 
the occasional lonesomeness, the recur- 
ring discouragement, and the inevitable 
loss of contact with one’s colleagues. 
People like Brumbaugh give up the bar 
at the Architectural League for some- 
thing they consider much more impor- 
tant. There are times, though 


I STOPPED OFF AT A TOWN IN THE MID. 
WEST ESPECIALLY TO MEET AN ARCHI- 
TECT WHO HAD SENT US SOME PHOTO. 
GRAPHS OF HIS WORK. He had recently 
completed several stores, a small office 
building, a hospital addition, and, of 
course, houses. The photographs looked 
like good stuff—mature, dignified, sure, 
honest. And appealing. Sometimes you 
can be fooled by tricky photography, 
though, so I decided to stop on my way 
to Kansas City to meet John (let’s call 
him John) and see his work. I had 
written him that I’d fly in during the 
evening, go to a hotel, and call him in 
the morning. 


The plane was an hour late, but John 
was at the airport to meet me. I guess 
an architectural editor is easy to spot, 
because he came right up, with a big 
grin on his face, and introduced him- 
self. “You shouldn’t have done this,” 
I said. “I could have taken a cab to 
the hotel.” 


“Hotel, hell,” he said. “I cancelled your 
hotel reservation. You’re coming out 
to the house.” 


I HAD AN INKLING OF WHAT WAS COM. 
ING AS WE DROVE TO HIS HOME—HE 
WAS BUBBLING OVER WITH QUESTIONS. 
Where was I going in Kansas? Whom 
would I see? Any new good men out 
there? I told him what my plans were. 
Had I ever seen F.L.W.’s church in 
Kansas City? John understood that it 
was pretty bad; Wright blamed the 
builder. I’d better take a look at it and 
would I let John know what I thought 
about it? I told him that I’d seen 
Wright’s college buildings in Florida 
last vear, and I relayed all the gossip 


-HITECTURE 


about how the chapel tower had blown 
down, and that Wright was reputed to 
have tried to get them to dynamite the 
whole thing and they refused, and that 
I thought the forms were still pretty 
impressive. “By God, that’s interest- 
ing,” he said, and he almost ran the car 
off the road. It wasn’t that interesting. 


He told me that there was a job of Sul 
livan’s and a house of Wright’s in town, 
and he added, “I want you to tell me 
what you think of them.” 


“Look,” I said, “I’m not that much of 
a critic.” He turned and looked at me 
with disappointment, and then he 
grinned and slapped my knee. I began 
to understand. John was hungry for 
talk—informed talk—even if he had to 
kid himself that it was informed. So | 
had a responsibility. I sighed because | 
had thought to relax for a few days. 


His house was nice—as good as he had 
been able to make it within the handi- 
caps of a restricted subdivision. His 
wife was charming, and I was allowed 
to peek at the baby. Then we began 
serious talk, wetted down with good 
bourbon. 


What was really happening in the 
schools? How about good old Cornell— 
that’s what he’d heard; what a shame. 
So Dick Bennett had left Yale. Was 
Gropius really turning out a good prod- 
uct? Had I met Aalto—what was he 
like? What was the real dope on U.N. 
headquarters? 


Over the third drink I apologized to 
Mrs. John. “It must be very boring to 
you,” I said. “Architects always go on 
like this.” 


“No, please,” she pleaded. “John hasn’t 
had anyone to talk to for so long... 
unless you’re tired,” she added politely. 


So we went on. What was the informed 
interpretation of the Dartmouth eye 
experiments? How about Harmon’s 
studies—were they resulting in usable 
dope? Had I been to Princeton? What 
kind of a guy was Giedion? We talked 
about the A.I.A. and the C.I.A.M., and 
esthetics and construction and person- 
alities. We gossiped—he had worked 


Klrune Cece 


with Saarinen and had some wonderfy! 
stories—and we laughed and we argued 
Finally, very late, we went to bed. 





THE NEXT DAY JOHN DROVE ME AROUND 
TO SEE ALL HIS WORK. In general it 
was as excellent as I had expected it to 
be. It expressed his own robust char- 
acter, and it looked as though it be- 
longed to the region. It was honest, 
vital, contemporary work. Crude in 
many spots, and he admitted it. “Thank 
God for your magazine,” he told me 
“Not that I want to copy or crib, but 
it’s exciting to see what people who are 
better than I am are doing in other 
parts of the country.” 


THAT NIGHT HE ASKED THREE OF THE 
OTHER ARCHITECTS IN TOWN TO HIS 
HOUSE AFTER DINNER. | was catching 
a late evening plane to K.C. These 
other architects were very pleasant 
One of them, named Morris, said, “I 
guess we won't get along very well 

I don’t like this modernistic stuff.” 


“We ought to get along fine,” I replied 
“IT don’t like modernistic stuff either.” 
He looked at me for a moment and ther 
laughed. “Hey, Harry,” he called to 
one of the other visitors, ““‘Tom says he 
doesn’t like this modernistic architec- 
ture.” They both laughed uproariously. 
The third architect chimed in. “Say, 
Harry, shall we show Tom the way we 
kid John?” he asked. “Sure,” Harry 
agreed. 

“Well,” he said, “when John comes into 
the room, like say at an A.I.A. meeting, 
we jump up and turn a chair upside 
down, like this . . .” and he turned a 
chair over, so that its legs stuck in the 
air. “Then we say, sit down in that 
chair, John, that’s functional!” And 
they all three laughed heartily. John 
laughed ruefully. I laughed, to be po- 
lite, I guess. 


I had to leave soon. “You’re a good 
guy, Tom, even if you do publish all 
these cow barns,” Harry told me. “We'll 
all drive you out to the airport.” They 
did, and we had the kind of good time 
together that architects always have, 
no matter how different their points of 
view. 

As I got on the plane, I heard my name 
called and I looked back, to see the four 
of them on the terrace of the terminal 
building. Harry waved to me, picked 
up a metal chair and turned it upside 
down. I could see them all laughing 
John waved gocd-by, with a_ weak 
gesture. 
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